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Foreword 


The  US-led  coalition  response  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  a  hig^y  successful 
application  of  modem  military  forces,  espedalfy  air  power.  Both  the  buildup  and  the 
combat  operations  provide  significant  food  for  thoii^t  fm  military  analysts  and  a 
considere^le  source  of  insight  for  future  commanders.  As  with  any  military  conflict, 
this  war  abould  not  be  viewed  as  a  modd  for  the  next  war,  but  rather  as  another 
contrUmtion  to  the  body  of  e^>erience  and  knowledge  that  shapes  the  insights  and 
pwspectives  q£  military  professionals. 

Some  observers  have  contended  that  the  performance  of  the  coalition  air  forces  in 
Operations  Desert  Sbidd  and  Desert  Storm  heralds  the  arrival  of  a  new  generation 
of  warfare,  sometimes  labeled  hyperwar.  Others  commenting  on  the  experience  note 
the  merger  of  capabilities — technology  focused  by  tactics  and  strategic  planning — 
with  t^  long-standing  promise  of  air  power  theory.  This  study  focuses  on  the  latter 
perspective  and  the  dose  relationship  between  the  core  elements  of  air  power  theory 
and  the  conduct  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Lt  Col  Jerome  V.  Martin  wrote  this  study  as  a  primer  on  air  power  and  a  broad 
survey  of  the  Gulf  conflict  for  the  cadets  at  the  US  Air  Force  Academy.  His  summary 
of  t^  essence  of  air  power  theory  and  its  illustrated  use  against  Iraq  should  help  Ait 
Force  officers  and  others  interest  in  air  power  to  better  understand  the  potential  of 
modem  aviation  in  a  crisis  situation  and  in  combat. 


ROBERT  M.  JO^STON,  Colonel,  USAF 
Director,  Airpower  Research  Institute 
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Introduction 


Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  were  remarkably  successful  military  operations. 
As  such,  they  will  be  studied  for  years  by  professional  military  officers  and  civilian 
analysts,  lliese  assessments  will  help  define  the  way  the  next  war  will  be  fought, 
with  the  recognized  caution  that  each  and  every  war  is  indeed  unique  and  that  no 
combat  situation  exactly  mirrors  a  previous  battle,  campaign,  or  war.  The  air  and 
ground  campaigns  to  liberate  Kuwait  are  added  sources  of  considerable  fodder  for 
thought  and  debate  about  the  nature  of  modem  warfare. 

This  study  seeks  to  analyze  a  narrow  portion  of  the  Desert  l^eld-Desert  Storm 
material  wi^  the  objective  of  gaining  increased  understanding  of  the  core  elements 
of  air  power  theory  and  of  the  basic  employment  concepts  of  modem  air  power.  It 
follows  a  chronological  pattern,  beginning  with  surveys  of  air  power  th^ry  and 
background  information  on  the  crisis.  The  Desert  Shield  phase,  the  planning  of  the 
air  campaign,  and  the  execution  of  the  theater  campaign  for  the  liberation  of  Kuwait 
follows.  Although  thia  format  provides  a  survey  of  military  planning  and  operations, 
the  central  objective  is  to  create  an  understanding  of  air  power  and  its  theoretical 
foundations. 

The  term  *air  power”  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense  to  describe  the  national  military 
capability  to  operate  in  the  third  dimension.  Since  1959,  the  USAF  lexicon  has 
dcocribed  thia  as  using  the  aerospace  environment.  Air  operations  exploit  the  in¬ 
herent  advantages  of  speed,  range,  and  flexibility  to  concentrate  firepower  on  specific 
targets  or  to  perform  other  critical  missions  such  as  transport  or  reconnaissance. 
This  broad  definition  incorporates  the  aerospace  assets  and  capabilities  of  all  of  the 
armed  services,  national  industrial  design  and  production,  and  civil  aviation. 

Within  thiw  broad  definition,  the  discussion  of  air  power  in  this  study  focuses 
primarily  on  the  USAF.  This  is  not  intended  to  slight  the  roles  played  by  other 
services  and  by  other  nations  in  the  Desert  Storm  coalition;  it  is,  ra^er,  a  reflection 
of  the  narrower  objective  of  the  study.  Additionally,  the  emphasis  on  air  power  and 
the  United  States  Air  Force  foimd  here  does  not  challenge  the  reality  that  modem 
war  is  a  joint  activity  and  that  air  power  is  but  one  component  of  the  military 
instrument  Ihe  objective  of  this  work  is  to  illuminate  the  air  component  and  its 
conceptual  foundation.  This  study  is  not  a  definitive  history  of  the  war  or  even  of  the 
war’s  aerial  activities;  it  is  a  broad  siirvey  that  uses  selected  examples  to  illustrate 
kay  concepts  of  air  power  theory  and  air  operations.^ 

The  study  of  air  power,  or  any  military  topic,  involves  a  special  vocabulary  with 
terms  and  phrases  designed  to  communicate  specific  meanings.  Unfortunately,  many 
military  terms  often  convey  multiple  meanings — and  this  can  lead  to  confusion  and 
miscommunication.  To  ensure  clarity  of  meaning,  this  study  rises  the  official  US 
Department  of  Defense  definitions  of  terms  wherever  possible.^ 

Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  are  important  markers  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  air  power.  Although  the  specific  applicability  of  the  lessons  of  these  operations 
is  being  hotly  debated,  and  will  continue  to  be  debated  for  a  long  time,  the  eiqier- 
iences  themselves  have  considerable  value  as  hig^y  illustrative  case  studies  of  the 
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capabilities  and  limitations  of  aerospace  power  and  the  intellectual  framework  that 
shapes  the  application  of  this  power.  Gen  John  Michael  Loh,  the  commander  of  the 
nee^  formed  Air  Combat  Command,  summed  up  the  importance  of  the  Gulf  War  by 
noting  that  the  conflict  "proved  that  air  power  has  come  of  age*  and  demonstrated 
the  "confluence  of  speed,  range,  lethality,  precision,  and  flexibility  fused  in  one  cham¬ 
pion — air  power."® 


NoIm 

1.  For  Inroad  surveya  of  the  var,  see  Jamee  BlackweQ,  Thunder  in  the  Desert:  The  Strategy  and 
Taeties  ofAe  Persian  Otdf  War  (New  York:  Bantam  Booka,  1991);  Norman  Friedman,  Desert  Vietory: 
The  War  for  Kuwait  (Annapolia,  Md.;  Naval  Inatitote  Preaa,  1991);  Bruce  W.  Wata<m  et  al..  Military 
Lessons  of  the  ChdfWar  (Novato,  Calif.:  Preaidio  Preaa,  1993);  US  News  &  World  Report  Team,  Triumph 
Without  Victory:  The  Unreported  History  of  the  Persian  OulfWar  (New  York:  Timea  Booka,  lWX)r,  Jamea 
F.  Dunnigan  and  Aoatin  Bay,  From  Shield  to  Storm:  High-Tech  Weapons,  Military  Strategy,  and  Coali¬ 
tion  Warfare  in  the  Persian  Oulf(N«w  York:  Viliam  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1992);  Dilip  Desert 
Shield  to  Desert  Storm:  The  Second  Oulf  War  (New  York:  RouUedge,  1992).  For  the  *high  command” 
perapective,  aee  Bob  Woodward,  The  Cottunanders  (New  York:  Simon  &  Sdruater,  1991).  For  an  air- 
orientad  aurvey,  aee  Stan  Morae,  ed..  Gulf  Air  War  Debrief  CWet/tport,  Conn.:  AUttime  Pnbliahing,  1991). 
Bach  of  tiieae  booka  haa  atrengtha  and  weakneaaea.  Frie<hnan’a  atu^y,  for  example,  ia  very  much  ahaded 
by  a  atrong  US  Navy  advocaqr.  Woodwatd’a  book  providea  aome  intereating  top-level  inaif^ta,  but  it 
auflera  from  aome  queationa  of  credibility  due  to  ita  “pop  journalism*  style. 

2.  Hm  official  aouroe  fiir  definitiona  oaed  in  thia  study  will  be  Joint  Pub  1-02,  DepartmerU  of  Deferue 
Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  1  Decmnber  1989.  Additional  air-oriented  terms  are  taken 
from  the  newest  USAF  doctrine  statement:  Air  Force  Manual  1-1,  Basie  Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  vole.  1  and  2,  March  1992. 

3.  JaUe  Bird,  *Air  War  Legacy,”  Air  Force  Times,  6  January  1992, 30. 


Chapter  1 


Theory 


Militaiy  leadership — especially  in  combat — ^is  one  of  the  most  demanding 
and  fthwllftnging  of  the  professions.  Although  popular  mythology  emphasizes 
charismatic  personalities,  experienced  military  leaders  and  historians  con¬ 
sider  the  successful  command  of  armed  forces  in  combat  an  application  of  art 
and  science.  Military  art  draws  on  the  creative  geiuus  of  the  commander  in 
finding  new  approaches  to  problems  and  in  handling  the  uncertainty  and 
chance  that  dominate  the  conduct  of  war.  Mititary  science  views  war  as  a 
more  structured  activity,  with  rational  thou^t,  S3nstematic  study,  and  careful 
planning  providing  the  certain  path  to  victory.  Reality  involves  elements  of 
both  approaches,  and  both  art  and  science  grow  from  a  basic  foundation  of 
experience  and  an  intellectual^hilosophical  foundation  of  theory.  Military 
theory  and  its  component  air  power  theory  are  important  building  blocks  for 
commanders  and  plannOTS  in  their  quest  to  understand  war  and  to  craft 
operations  that  will  lead  to  victory.^ 

Military  Theory 


Military  theory  is  the  central  theme  of  this  study  because  it  provides  a 
conceptual  foundation  for  the  analysis  of  issues  and  situations.  This  founda¬ 
tion,  along  with  the  personal  experiences  of  the  military  ofBcer,  shapes  the 
intellectual  process  of  planning  and  decision  making.  But  while  military 
theory  is  valuable,  the  officer  cannot  foUow  a  cookbook  or  a  checklist  approach 
in  applyfrig  it.  Rather,  military  theory  can  only  help  to  guide,  providing  a 
perspective  and  a  point  of  departure  for  the  military  officer’s  evaluation  of 
each  unique  situation. 

Theories  are  normally  based  on  analyses  of  historical  experiences,  but  tb^r 
also  involve  projections  into  the  fii^e.  Such  prqjections  are  especially 
prevalent  if  tec^ologieal  changes  were  incorporated  into  the  analyses. 
BGlitary  theories  are  normally  the  interpretations  of  experimiced  military 
commanders  or  academic  theorists.  Examples  of  significant  military  theorists 
include  Sun  Tzu,  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  Antoine  Jomini,  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  Sir 
Basil  Liddell  Hart,  and  Bernard  Brodie.^  Military  theories  are  based  in  broad 
and  qmtematic  studies  of  national  power,  combat  forces,  and  war — normally 
fiicusing  on  grand  strat^Or  (the  application  of  all  available  instruments  of 
national  power)  and  the  supporting  national  military  strategy.  Some  theories 
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also  focus  on  more  operational  or  tactical  issues,  seeking  to  identify  optimal 
force  structures  and  the  best  combat  techniques  in  order  to  ensure  victory  in 
combat. 

The  role  of  theory  was  closely  examined  by  Clausewitz  in  his  classic  study 
On  War.  Clausewite  stressed  the  dominant  importance  of  experience  in  the 
development  of  the  commander’s  skills,  but  he  also  emphasized  the  important 
role  of  theory. 

Thmay  then  becomes  a  guide  to  anyone  who  wants  to  learn  from  books;  it  will  li^t 
his  way,  ease  his  progress,  train  his  judgment,  and  help  him  avoid  pit&lls.  .  .  . 
Iheoty  exists  so  that  one  need  not  start  afresh  each  time  sorting  out  the  material 
and  lowing  throu|h  it,  but  will  find  it  ready  to  hand  and  in  good  order.  It  is  meant 
to  educate  the  mind  of  the  future  commander,  or,  more  accurately,  to  guide  him  in 
his  self-education,  not  to  accompany  him  to  the  battlefield;  just  as  a  wise  teacher 
guides  and  stimulatee  a  young  man’s  intellactual  development,  but  is  careful  not  to 
lead  him  by  the  band  for  the  rest  of  his  life.’ 

Theory  should  cast  a  steady  light  on  all  phenomena  so  that  we  can  more  easQy 
recognize  and  eliminate  the  weeds  that  always  spring  from  ignorance;  it  should 
show  how  one  thing  is  related  to  ano&er,  and  keep  the  important  and  the  unimpor¬ 
tant  separate.  .  .  .  Theory  cannot  equip  the  mind  with  formulas  for  solving 
problems,  nor  can  it  mark  the  narrow  path  on  which  the  sole  solution  is  supposed  to 
lie  by  planting  a  hedge  of  principles  on  either  side.  But  it  can  give  the  mii^  insist 
into  the  great  mass  of  phenomena  and  of  their  relationships,  tiien  leave  it  firee  to 
rise  into  the  hitter  reahna  of  actiotL’ 

Althou^  this  concept  stresses  the  value  of  theory  to  the  individual,  theory 
plays  an  equally  important  role  in  formal  education.  Professional  military 
education  can  use  military  theory  to  stimulate  the  officer  corps  to  take  a  more 
intellectual  approach  to  problems,  leading  to  enhanced  military  performance. 
Theory  provides  the  starting  point  and  an  overarching  fiamework  for  profes¬ 
sional  introspection. 

In  addition  to  their  educational  value,  theories  provide  the  intellectual 
foundation  for  the  development  of  strat^y  and  doctrine.  Military  theories  are 
often  conceptual  views  of  strat^y.  At  its  broadest  level — grand  strat^Ey — 
military  theory  examines  the  integration  of  all  the  instruments  of  national 
power  and  the  relationships  of  nations  in  both  war  and  peace.  At  the  next 
lower  level  of  abstraction,  theory  focuses  on  the  specific  use  of  military  force 
and  the  sources  of  victory  in  combat  operations.  In  examining  the  issues  of 
military  strategy,  operational  concepts,  tactics,  and  force  structure,  theories 
help  shape  military  forces  and  their  approaches  to  war.^ 

This  impact  of  theory  on  armed  forces  is  strongest  in  the  military’s  doctrine. 
Doctrine  draws  heavily  on  theory  to  help  interpret  past  combat  experiences 
and  to  prqject  into  the  future.  Military  theory  is  also  an  important  component 
of  self-assessment,  which  should  be  ongoing  and  appUed  to  doctrine  to  ensure 
that  it  remains  fi’esh  and  viable.  Doctrine  is  the  military's  formal  guidance  or 
beliefe  on  the  rig^t  way  to  approach  a  problem  and  perform  a  task.  Doctrine 
also  often  exists  as  a  strong  informal  culture  within  a  military  organization.  It 
is  taught  in  the  education  system  and  in  the  training  ^rstem,  it  is  codified  in 
manuals  and  regulations,  smd  it  ensures  a  coherent  approach  to  operations 
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Uirou^iout  the  military  organization.  Doctrine  alao  provides  guidance  for 
decisions  on  weapon  system  development  and  acquisition,  organizational 
structure,  force  requirements,  force  composition,  and  combat  techniques.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  doctrine  is  used  to  explain  and  justify  military  needs  and  decisions 
to  outsiders.  Although  uot  all  military  personnel  will  consciously  study  theory, 
they  will  all  be  guided  by  its  impact  on  doctrine  and  the  natiorud  strategy.^ 

I^e  broad  conceptual  framework  of  theory,  which  provides  a  gourde  for 
education,  thought,  and  planning,  will  often  produce  distinct,  explicitly  stated 
ideas.  Whether  broad  concepts,  more  specific  tenets,  or  firm  prin¬ 
ciples/truisms,  these  more  focused  subelements  are  the  most  easily  remem¬ 
bered  and  applied  aspects  of  any  theory.  However,  relying  on  these  narrow 
extracts  outside  the  theoretical  context  can  hide  the  logic  of  the  theory  and 
actually  reduce  the  thought  applied  to  a  military  problem.  In  spite  of  this 
potenthd  weakness,  these  specific  elements  do  serve  as  important  touchstones 
for  military  officers.  The  principles  of  war  are  an  example  of  the  more  refined 
elements  of  military  theory — simple  and  strai^tforward,  yet  resting  on  a 
broader  body  of  military  thought.^ 

Operations  Desert  ffiiield  and  Desert  Storm  illustrated  many  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  found  in  military  theories — both  in  the  form  of  the  overarching  concep¬ 
tual  framework  and  in  the  form  of  more  narrow  tenets  and  principles.  The 
influences  of  selected  aspects  of  military  theories  were  visible  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  perspectives  of  senior  officers,  in  the  national  and  mUitary  strategies, 
and  in  the  doctrines  that  were  followed  during  the  war.  This  is  particularfy 
true  in  terms  of  air  power  theory,  vdrich  provided  the  foundation  for  much  of 
the  strategic  planning  and  many  of  the  operational  decisions  in  the  conflict. 


Air  Power  Theory 

The  air  power  theory  that  provided  the  intellectual  background  for  Opera¬ 
tions  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  is  a  relatively  new  branch  of  modem 
military  thought.  But  it  is  not  a  totally  different  approach  to  war  from  the 
traditional  theories,  and  it  draws  much  about  the  nature  of  war  and  its  objec¬ 
tives  firom  the  mainstream  theories.  It  is  a  separate  branch  because  its 
developers  and  adherents  believe  that  the  traditional  surface-oriented 
theories,  and  the  related  strategies  and  doctrines,  fail  to  properly  use  the 
capabilities  available  throu^  operations  in  the  third  dimension.^ 

The  break  between  traditional  theories  and  air  power  theory  was  magnified 
the  post-World  War  n  availability  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  conceptual 
integration  into  military  theory,  strategies,  and  doctrine.  Although  many 
aspects  of  nuclear-oriented  military  thought  easily  merged  with  air  power 
theory,  this  relationship  created  some  confusion  about  the  essence  of  air 
power  theory  itself.  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and  the 
dianging  international  security  environment  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
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empire,  have  created  an  opportuniiy  to  return  to  a  clearer  view  of  air  power 

thm^t.* 

Air  power  thecny  is  a  broad  body  of  thought,  althouj^  a  relatively  small 
number  of  central  beliefs  run  throu^  it.  Its  fundamental  concepts  are  found 
in  the  works  of  key  theorists — Giulio  Douhet,  Gen  Billy  Mitchell,  Alexander 
de  Seversky,  Sir  John  Slessor,  and  Bernard  Brodie.^^  Air  power  theory  also  is 
found  in  t^  professional  writings  of  military  officers, in  the  curricula  of 
military  schools — especially  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  in  the  1930s^ — and 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  world’s  air  forces.^^  Obvious  variations  exist,  due  to 
differing  national  cultures  and  experiences,  but  a  few  basic  themes  run 
through  all  air  power  thou^t. 

Teehiudogy  and  Natimial  Power 

Air  power  theory  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  fundamental  fact  that  aerial 
warfare  is,  at  its  essence,  tec^ological  waiiare.  Air  power  technology  shapes 
many  strat^pc  and  operational  concepts,  and  it  carries  fundamental  implica¬ 
tions  for  basic  assumptions  concerning  the  nature  of  war  and  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  war  and  nations. 

The  technological  essence  of  amial  power  is  directly  related  to  the  economic 
strength  and  industrial  potential  of  the  advanced  states.  The  ability  to  design, 
produce,  and  support  an  air  power  S3nstem  is  a  true  statement  of  modem 
military  strength.  A  strong  condlary  to  this  emphasis  on  technology  is  the 
importimce  placed  on  qualitative  superiority.  Hi^  capabilities  and  hi^  costs 
tend  to  reduce  the  emphasis  on  the  traditional  military  concept  of 
stressing  instead  the  concentration  of  firepower  through  technology  and  aerial 
maneuver.  The  theories  don’t  ignore  force  size— th^  argue  that  an  adequate 
number  of  weapon  systems  must  be  maintained  to  absorb  losses  and  to  have 
the  desired  effect  in  war.  To  ensure  that  a  quality  air  force  is  always  avail¬ 
able,  air  power  advocates  call  for  the  development  of  a  national  "air  minded¬ 
ness.”  They  want  a  national  commitment  to  aviation  that  will  sustain  the 
necessary  base  of  scientific  and  engineering  potential,  industrial  production, 
and  civil  and  private  aviation  activities.*^ 

The  emphasis  on  national  economic  power  has  merged  with  the  evolving 
nature  of  modem  warfare  in  air  power  tiieoiy.  In  modem  total  war,  the  entire 
socioeooiunnic  stracture  contributes  to  the  success  of  the  war  effort;  and  that 
stracture  itself  becomes  an  increasingly  important  target  of  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Fin*  air  power  theorists,  this  is  a  particularly  significant  aspect  of  how 
to  wage  and  win  wars.  While  naval  blockades  have  historically  targeted  the 
enemy’s  economic  base  indirectly,  operations  in  the  third  dimension  allow 
direct  attacks  on  the  production  capabilify  itself.  Thus,  air  power  promises 
quicker  results  than  the  traditional  maritime  strangulation.**’ 

Strategy  Bcmabiiig 

The  socioeconomic  systan,  especially  the  production  capabilities  of  in¬ 
dustrial  sodetiee,  guides  much  of  the  grand  strata  and  military  strata 
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perspecthres  wittun  air  power  theory.  Like  Clausewitz,  air  power  theories 
stress  the  relationships  between  the  military,  political  leaders,  and  society. 
They  emphasise  the  ability  to  win  wars  by  disrupting  this  trinity  with  the 
proper  application  of  violence.  In  air  power  thou|^t,  this  violence  should  be 
directed  at  both  the  destruction  of  capabilities  (military  forces  and  production) 
and  the  disruption  of  the  psychological  will  of  the  enemy  (troops,  military 
commanders,  national  leaders,  and  the  general  population).  The  enemjr’s  will 
to  start  or  continue  a  war  dominates  much  of  air  power  theory  and  is  the  kqr 
to  the  dosefy  rdated  concept  of  detmrence  theory.^* 

The  destruction  of  a  nation’s  socioeconomic  system  to  influence  the  national 
will  is  vigorously  presented  in  tiiose  theories  that  became  identified  with 
strategic  bombing.  In  some  of  these  theories,  direct  attacks  on  the  civilian 
population  were  advocated  as  the  quickest  way  to  influence  national  will.  This 
school  of  thou^t  became  the  qrmbol  of  air  power  theory  and  the  focus  of 
considerable  debate  over  the  role  of  modem  combat  aviation.  The  efforts  to 
apply  strategic  bombing  during  World  War  II,  and  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
weapons,  often  led  discussions  away  from  the  central  logic  of  air  power  theory 
to  debates  founded  on  narrow  interpretations  of  strategies  and  flawed  applica* 
tions  by  inadequate  forces. 

The  critics  of  air  power  theory  tend  to  equate  strategic  bombing  to  un¬ 
limited  attacks  on  civilian  populations.  Althou|^  this  was  clearfy  an  element 
in  some  theories,  and  was  the  result  of  some  air  operations  in  the  Second 
World  War,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  focus  of  all  air  power  theory— especially 
the  American  branch.  In  the  context  of  this  study,  the  term  “strategic*  does 
not  refer  to  mass  attacks  on  cities.  Nor  should  it  be  equated  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Unfortunately,  these  images  are  so  firmly  entrenched  that 
they  tend  to  doud  any  discussion  of  the  strategic  use  of  air  power. 

Strat^pc  military  operations  are  specifically  related  to  accomplishing  na¬ 
tional  objectives.  These  missians  are  not  defined  by  the  type  of  weapon  or 
weapon  system  that  is  used;  rather,  they  reflect  the  conceptual  division  of  war 
into  a  variety  of  levels.  Tlie  strat^c  level  establishes  national  objectives.  The 
operational  level  of  war  involves  the  establishment  of  theater  objectives  and 
campaign  plans  that  are  designed  to  accomplish  the  strategic  otyectives.  Tac¬ 
tical  operations  are  the  means  and  methods  of  combat — battles  and  engage¬ 
ments — that  are  used  to  achieve  the  operational  and,  ultimately,  the  strategic 
olgectives.  Air  power  theory  emphasizes  the  strategic  and  operational  levels  of 
war  and  the  use  of  air  power  to  directly  achieve  the  strat^c  objectives;  and 
the  em]diasis  mr  the  strategic  value  of  air  operations  leads  to  a  central  terret: 
air  power  is  the  decisive  factor  in  modem  warfare.^* 

Dedslveiiees  of  Air  Power 

The  issue  of  decisiveness  has  been  the  focus  of  considerable,  often  hostile, 
debate  over  the  value  and  roles  of  aviatiorr.  The  conflict  is  interrse  because 
defimse  budgets  are  finite  and  the  military  services  are  competing  for  scarce 
resources.  The  emphasis  in  air  power  theory  on  a  force-in-being  and  on 
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qualitative  auperiority  has  led  some  advocates  of  air  power  to  claim  decisive- 
neas  in  order  to  justify  larger  air  forces  and  smaller  surface  forces.  Many  air 
power  theorista  (e.g.,  Douhet  and  Mitdiell)  axe  also  very  vocal  advocatea  of  air 
power  and  of  strong  independent  air  forces — a  fact  that  contributes  to  the 
controversies  surrounding  the  claims  of  air  power  decisiveness.^ 

Although  most  air  power  writers  concede  that  there  are  appropriate  roles 
for  all  military  forces,  they  nonetheless  contend  that  air  power  can  be  the 
dominant  factw  or  a  crucial  contributing  force  in  virtually  any  conflict  This 
claim  is  particularly  strong  when  the  enemy  has  a  large  military  and  a 
modem  socioeconomic  stracture  with  a  supporting  industrial  infrastructure. 
The  theories  also  stress  that  air  power  must  be  employed  with  due  regard  to 
the  traditionalfy  important  linking  of  military  action  to  specific  and  achiev¬ 
able  political  and  military  olgectives.^^ 

The  issue  of  decisiveness  revolves  around  the  proper  use  of  available 
resources  to  accompUsh  dear  objectives.  In  strat^c  operations,  air  power 
must  be  used  uodependentfy  firom  other  forces  and  without  the  constraints  of 
providing  support  for  surface  actions.  The  strategic  impact  to  be  gained  firom 
these  attacks  flows  firom  the  ability  of  air  power  to  concentrate  firepower  on 
carefully  selected  targets  to  gain  the  required  destruction  and  the  desired 
peydiological  effects.^ 

Hie  Precision  Bombing  Concept 

The  most  specific  conceptualization  of  decisive  air  operations  is  the  idea  of 
predsion  bombing.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  tactical  ability  to  place  a  bomb  or 
mimfle  directly  on  or  near  the  desired  target.  Precision  delivery  of  weapons 
does,  however,  provide  an  important  capabilify  in  the  implemmitation  of  the 
broader  concept  of  precision  bombing.  Precision  bombing  exists  in  various 
limns  but  is  best  known  as  the  key  devdopment  of  the  US  Army  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  in  the  19308.^ 

Predsion  bombing  rests  on  the  central  idea  that  a  systematic  analysis  of 
the  enemy’s  political,  military,  and  sodoeconomic  struchues  will  reveal  vital 
points  that  should  be  the  focus  of  air  attachs.  Precision  bombing  sedcs  both 
effective  and  eEBdent  combat  operations  that  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  capability  and  the  will  of  the  adversary.  Successful  attadu  on  vitd  nodes 
can  le^  to  the  collapse  of  an  entire  i^nst^  of  targets,  and  the  cumulative 
effect  of  these  attadks  can  lead  to  victory.  The  targets  or  sets  of  targets  that 
may  be  decisive  have  also  been  described  as  centers  of  gravity.^ 

AUhoui^  predsion  bombing  is  oriented  toward  strategic  operations — win¬ 
ning  the  war  with  air  power — the  concept  also  applies  to  the  use  of  air  power 
at  all  levds  of  conflict  This  perspective  can  be  seen  in  the  USAF  desire  to 
downplay  the  use  d  the  terms  strate^  and  tactical  to  describe  forces  and  in 
the  cmic^  of  "indivisible  air  power.”  Precision  attadcs  can  provide  decisive 
results  at  the  tacticd  and  operational  levels,  and  this  capability  puts  great 
importance  on  flmdbility  and  <m  using  aerial  capabilities  to  gain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  advantage,  while  not  wasting  limited  air  resources.^ 


Success  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels  of  war  can  flow  firom  the 
proper  use  of  air  power.  Especially  important  is  the  logical  selection  of  the 
ri^t  targets.  Analysis  of  the  adversary  should  emphasize  and  identify  the 
centers  of  gravity,  and  these  should  be  the  focus  of  the  planning  process  and 
the  targets  of  air  operations.  Extensive  destruction  is  not  necessarily  the 
objective  of  precision  attacks,  even  in  tactical  or  operational  actions  specifically 
directed  against  opposing  military  forces.  Rather,  air  strikes  should  be 
designed  to  quickly  disrupt  systems,  making  it  unpoesible  for  the  enemy 
nulitary  to  sustain  combat  operations.  Decisive  precision  bombing  campaigns 
are  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  air  assets,  a  high  quality 
force  structure,  and  the  application  of  some  core  operational  tenets  based  on 
the  beet  possible  intelligence.^ 

Importance  ci  Intelligence 

To  effectively  use  air  power  and  to  ensure  its  potential  for  decisiveness,  air 
commanders  must  emphasize  the  need  to  know  and  understand  the  enemy. 
Hie  importance  of  qualitative  superiority  demands  knowledge  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  and  tactical  capabilities  of  the  enmny’s  military  forces.  Aerial  assets 
are,  after  aU,  finite  and  can  be  decisive  only  if  used  against  the  ri^t  targets. 

Developing  intelligence  and  selecting  the  ri^^t  targets  are  the  crucial  first 
steps  in  using  air  power.  This  proems  is  not  just  collecting  information  on  the 
location  of  various  targets  but  is  anafyzing  the  data  to  determine  which  tar¬ 
gets  are  the  most  important.  Air  planning  must  be  founded  on  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  enemy  forces— what  are  their  capabilities,  what  are  their 
vulnerabilities,  how  will  they  fi^t,  what  do  they  fear?  This  information  must 
not  be  baaed  on  a  mirror  image  of  the  same  concerns  applied  to  firiendly  forces. 
To  be  truly  effective,  espedaUy  in  influencing  the  psychological  reactions  of 
the  enemy,  air  planners  and  their  intelligence  advisors  must  be  able  to  put 
themselves  into  the  minds  of  the  enemy  commanders.  They  must  also  merge 
this  understanding  of  the  enemy  with  the  desired  strategic  objectives.  The 
actual  effects  of  operations  must  also  be  constantly  evaluated  to  ensure  that 
the  cmiters  of  gravify  are  valid  and  that  air  attacks  are  achieving  the  desired 
results.  The  command  and  control  system  must  use  this  feedback  to  a4just 
tolerations  as  necessary.  The  aerial  weapon  will  be  decisive  when  it  is  guided 
by  good  analytical  intelligence  and  continuous  honest  reassessments.^ 

Centralized  Command  and  Control 

The  effective  use  of  good  intelligence  and  the  decisive  use  of  limited  air 
resources  demands  that  air  power  be  centrally  controlled,  normally  at  the 
theater  commander  level.  This  ensures  that  the  ri{^t  targets  are  hit  to  gain 
the  maximum  effect  in  support  of  the  strat^c  objectives.  Centralized  control 
also  allows  smior  leaders  to  use  the  flexibilify,  speed,  and  range  of  aircraft  to 
reqmnd  to  changes  in  the  combat  scenario.^ 

This  centralized  control  is  often  resisted  by  commanders  of  siirface  forces 
because  thqy  want  to  use  aerial  firepower  to  support  their  forces  and  their 
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schemM  of  maneuver.  Air  power  theory  wama  that  this  could  lead  to  a  failure 
to  eaqdoit  the  capabilities  of  aviation  and  a  missed  opportunity  to  create 
decisive  advantages.  To  ensure  that  the  air  perspective  is  considered,  and  to 
maximise  the  potential  value  of  air  power  to  the  senior  military  commander, 
air  theorists  reoommmid  that  air  assets  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  senior 
air  commander  who  is  ttperienced  in  aerial  operations.  This  will  help  to 
ensure  that  the  capabilities  of  air  power  are  not  misused  and  that  the  core 
operational  tenets  are  followed.^ 

Offensive  Action  Dominates 

The  most  important  operating  tenet  is  that  air  power  is  inherently  an 
offensive  weapon.  It  must  be  used  offensively  if  it  is  to  have  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  war.  Aggressive  offensive  operations  can  also  help  to  overcome  enemy 
defensive  actions.  Offensive  action  fully  exploits  the  range  and  speed 
capabilities  of  the  aerial  weapon  and  its  ability  to  quickly  concenteate 
firepower  on  the  ri^t  target.  A  rapid  and  intense  offensive  campaign  can 
produce  a  shock  effect  that  amplifies  the  psychological  impact  of  successful 
atta^  on  ffie  enemjr’s  centers  of  gravity.^*’ 

The  impact  of  these  attacks  can  be  further  enhanced  by  the  element  of 
surprise,  llie  two  most  common  sources  of  surprise  are  (1)  attacking  when  the 
enemy  least  expects  it  and  (2)  attacking  in  a  manner  that  the  enemy  does  not 
expect.  Additionally,  new  and  innovative  tactics  and  tedmologies  can  create 
surprise  and  enhance  the  effect  of  combat  operations.  Surprise  can  be 
achieved  at  all  levels  of  warfare  (strategic,  operational,  and  tactical),  and  its 
impact  can  be  enhanced  by  deception  pronams.  Surprise  adds  significantly  to 
the  psychological  effect  of  aerial  attacks.^^ 

The  offensive  attack  seises  the  ioitiative  from  enemy  forces  and  limits  their 
abilify  to  take  offensive  or  counteroffensive  action.  Taken  to  the  logical  ex¬ 
treme,  preemptive  strikes  can  give  the  initiator  a  significant  advantage.  The 
theorists  assume  that  a  logical  enemy  will  attempt  to  conduct  offensive  air 
attacks  and  that  defensive  operations  will  have  to  be  performed.  Other  protec¬ 
tive  measuree— hardening,  camouflage,  dispersal— will  also  have  to  be  taken, 
especially  in  the  earfy  stages  of  the  war,  to  limit  the  effects  of  enemy  action. 
The  enemy  mqst  not  be  permitted  to  use  its  air  power  to  decisive  advantage, 
and  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  this  does  not  happen  is  by  talring  offensive 
action  against  the  opposing  air  force  as  soon  as  the  war  starts.^ 

Air  Siqiericnrity  Is  the  First  Objective 

Another  key  tenet  of  air  power  theoiy  is  that  air  superiority  must  be  the 
first  olgective  in  any  conflict.  All  other  uses  of  the  third  dimension,  ingluding 
ttw  ability  to  conduct  decisive  offensive  operations,  flow  from  the  ability  to 
control  the  medium  of  combat.  CJontrol  of  the  air  also  contributes  greatly  to 
the  ability  of  surface  forces  to  perform  their  missions.^ 

Air  superiority  means  that  friendly  forces  can  operate  effectively  in  the  air 
envinmment  and  that  the  enemy  is  restricted  in  its  ability  to  interfere  with 
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friend^  operatioiuB— on  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  air.  Air  superiority  is  a 
necessary  intermediate  olgective  in  all  air  operations.  It  may  be  localized  in 
geograidiic  scope  and  time,  or  it  may  apply  to  the  entire  theater  of  operations. 
If  the  battle  for  control  of  the  air  reaches  the  point  that  the  enemy  air  force  is 
^incapable  of  effective  interference,”  the  situation  is  labeled  air  supremacy. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  friendly  forces  will  suffer  no  losses;  in 
both  cmiditions  (air  superiority  and  air  supremacy),  althou^  friendly  forces 
have  fireedom  of  action,  they  still  may  suffer  losses.^ 

Air  power  theory  claims  that  air  superiority  is  best  obtained  throu^di  offen¬ 
sive  strikes  on  the  enemy  air  force.  These  attacks  can  destroy  aircraft  as  well 
as  their  bases  and  support  structures.  In  strategic  operations,  the  long-term 
capability  of  the  enemy  to  produce  and  support  air  forces  may  also  be  the 
focus  of  attacks.  Offensive  action  may  be  directed  specifically  at  the  enemy's 
air  combat  generation  capabilities,  or  it  may  seek  to  force  engagements  with 
the  enemy  air  force.  Offensive  action  may  also  disrupt  the  command  and 
control  eystem,  without  which  the  enemy  cannot  conduct  coordinated,  well- 
fr>cu8ed  air  operations.^ 

The  battle  for  control  of  the  air  also  may  involve  defensive  efforts,  especially 
earfy  in  tiie  war,  if  the  enemy  has  a  significant  air  force.  Defensive  operations 
require  an  effective  centralized  command  and  control  net  to  integrate  air  and 
surface  defense  sjrstems — surface-to-air  missiles  (SAM)  and  antiaircraft  artil¬ 
lery  (AAA>— and  to  direct  effective  responses  to  enemy  attacks.  But  vdiile 
defensive  action  can  Umit  the  effects  of  enemy  strikes,  the  core  premise  in 
most  air  power  theory  is  that  offensive  action  is  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
way  to  gain  control  of  the  air.  The  ability  to  conduct  a  successful  offensive 
campaign  for  air  superiority  rests  on  good  planning  and  the  possession  of  a 
quality  foroe.^ 

Qualify  Wins 

As  noted  in  tiie  opening  of  this  discussion,  technological  superiority  is  a 
thread  that  runs  through  all  air  power  thou^t.  The  emphasis  is  on  quality, 
and  it  extends  to  all  aspects  of  the  air  force.  Quality  is  the  source  of  success  in 
tactical  engagements  and  in  achieving  objectives  at  the  operational  and 
strati^  levels. 

Air  power  writers  stress  the  need  for  superior  weapons  systems  but  point 
out  that  these  as^stems  must  be  part  of  a  well-designed,  well-prepared  force 
structure  that  is  guided  by  valid  doctrine  and  rational  campaign  plans.  Hie 
need  for  a  quality  force,  and  the  importance  of  immediate  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  operations  to  gain  control  of  the  air,  combine  to  produce  an  emphasis  on 
standing  air  forces.*^ 

Hm  Air  Foree-ln-Beiiig  Concept 

The  crucial  rote  pla3red  by  air  power  in  the  opening  phase  of  a  war  causes 
air  theorists  to  emphasize  the  development  of  a  hi^  quality  air  force-in¬ 
being,  even  in  peacetime.  Such  a  force  is  necessary  to  provide  the  combat 
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capability  required  to  gain  air  superiority  and  to  conduct  decisive  offensive 
operations  at  the  start  of  any  war.  Such  a  capability  cannot  be  developed 
quickly,  especially  under  the  pressures  of  a  war.  The  air  force-in-being  also 
provides  the  fouo^tion  for  deterrence.  Beyond  the  necessary  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  ffie  air  force-in-being  requires  highly  trained  personnel,  aggres¬ 
sive  organizational  training,  secure  bas^,  and  a  solid  logistical  foundation.^ 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  demonstrated  the  results  of  a 
strong  air  force-in-being  and  the  application  of  air  power  theory.  Before  ex¬ 
ploring  the  background  to  the  war  in  Chapter  2  and  then  anal3rzing  the  use  of 
air  power  in  the  operations,  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  provides  a  survey  of 
basic  terminology  related  to  the  use  of  air  power. 


Air  Power  Functions,  Roles,  and  Missions 

Functions,  roles,  and  missions  are  the  legal  and  doctrinal  responsibilities 
and  tasks  assigned  to  US  military  services  and  combat  forces,  lliese  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  tadcs  have  grown  from  both  the  experience  of  combat  and  the 
organizational  evolution  of  the  American  military  establishment.  For  the 
USAF,  they  reflect  the  influence  of  air  power  theory  on  doctrine  and  provide  a 
common  vocabulary  for  discussing  air  operations.  This  overview  of  key  terms 
uses  definitions  from  the  newest  version  of  Air  Force  Manual  1-1,  Basic 
Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and  Joint  Pub  1-02,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms. 

The  preceding  section  on  air  power  theory  established  definitions  of 
strate^  bombing,  air  superiority,  and  air  supremacy  that  match  the  official 
US  military  definitions  of  those  roles  and  missions.  However,  AFM  1-1  places 
these  terms  into  a  broader  doctrinal  framework.  Strategic  attack  is  a  mission 
within  the  fitroe  application  role.  Air  superiority  and  air  supremacy  are  levels 
of  accomplishmmit  within  the  broad  objective  of  aerospace  control.^^ 

AFM  1-1  divides  the  aerospace  control  role  into  counterair  and  counterspace 
missums.  In  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  counterspace 
mission  was  not  a  factor.  Counterair  is  the  mission  that  provides  air  supe¬ 
riority  and  air  supremacy.  It  is  subdivided  into  offensive  counterair  and 
defensive  counterair  operations.  Offensive  counterair  is  also  complemented  by 
suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses  (SEAD),  an  “activity  which  neutralizes, 
destrcys,  or  temporarily  degrades  enemy  air  defenses  in  a  specific  area  ly 
physicsd  attack  and/or  electronic  warfare.”^ 

The  air  control  role  creates  the  conditions  for  successful  force  application. 
Force  application  refers  to  attacks  against  “the  full  spectrum  of  enemy 
capabilities.”*^  Strat^^  attacks  are  the  potentially  decisive  contribution  of 
air  power  to  the  war  effort.  The  other  two  missions  in  this  category  are 
interdiction  and  dose  air  support  (CAS). 

Both  interdiction  and  CAS  are  more  closely  linked  to  surface  operations 
than  is  the  strategic  mission.  “Interdiction  disrupts,  delays,  or  destroys  an 
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osemy’a  military  potmitial  before  it  can  be  uaed  againat  friendly  forcee.”^ 
Interdiction  can  involve  the  deatruction  of  enemy  combat  forces,  it  can  limit 
the  enemya  freedom  of  maneuver,  and  it  can  isolate  combat  forces  from  their 
logistical  base.  Interdiction  can  have  effects  on  the  strategic,  operational,  or 
tactical  levels,  and  it  can  have  its  greatest  effect  when  it  is  used  in  a  com¬ 
plementary  relationship  with  surface  operations.^ 

Close  air  support  is  “direct  support  to  friendly  forces  in  contact.”^  Air  Force 
doctrine  considers  CAS  the  “least  efficient”  use  of  air  power.^  However,  the 
mission  is  considered  important  in  situations  that  require  the  highly  respon¬ 
sive  and  concentrated  firepower  that  only  air  power  can  deliver.  CAS  carries 
risks  friendly  casualties  and,  as  a  purely  tactical-level  mission,  it  can 
detract  from  tbe  use  of  air  assets  against  more  valuable  operational  and 
strat^c-level  targets.^ 

“The  force  enhancement  role  both  enables  and  improves  operations  of 
amrospace  and  surface  forces.”^'^  The  missions  within  force  enhancement  are 
crucial  to  the  successful  application  of  air  power.  Air  refueling  expands  the 
inherent  range  capabilities  of  all  air  power,  allowing  almost  unlimited  range 
for  its  deployment  and  employment.  AirUft  uses  the  range  and  speed  of  air 
operations  to  provide  rapid  transportation  of  forces  in  deployments  or 
redeployments  and  timely  logistical  support  of  deployed  units,  espedalfy  with 
critical  time-sensitive  supplies  and  equipment.  Spacelift  is  an  important 
capability  that  will  become  even  more  critical  as  space  assets  continue  to  grow 
in  importance  for  both  air  and  surface  operations.^ 

Electronic  combat  and  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  missions  are  also  in 
the  force  enhancement  category.  Electronic  combat  reflects  the  importance  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  to  modem  warfare  for  communications, 
weapons  control,  and  a  vride  range  of  othmr  support  activities.  It  is  designed  to 
protect  friendly  use  of  the  medium  i^iile  degrading  the  enemy’s  ability  to  do 
so.  Surveillance  and  reconnaissance  ensure  that  the  commander  has  a  clear 
picture  of  the  combat  situation.  Ihey  prevent  surprise  and  allow  the  com¬ 
mander  to  identify  and  target  the  enemy’s  centers  of  gravity.  The  final 
cat^pny  of  force  enhancement  missions  is  special  operations,  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  organizations  that  have  special  training  and  equipment.^ 

In  addition  to  the  force  enhancement  missions,  air  power  requires  force 
support  to  sustain  its  combat  capability.  The  hose  operability  and  defense 
mission  provides  a  secure  opmating  location  for  combat  and  enhancement 
forces.  Air  bases  must  be  able  to  sustain  operations  in  the  face  of  enemy 
attadcs,  which  air  power  theory  considers  inevitable.  Logistics  and  combat 
support— supplying,  maintaining,  and  sustaining  of  combat  forces  in 
deployment  and  employment — are  important  to  all  aspects  of  modem  warfare. 
An  additional  foctor  in  force  support,  highlighted  for  the  first  time  in  Desert 
iSbield  and  Desmt  Storm,  is  on-orbit  support  for  space  assets.  This  mission 
sustains  the  support  provided  to  air  and  surface  forces  by  space  resources.^ 
Tim  doctrinal  description  of  basic  roles  (aerospace  control,  force  application, 
force  oohancemmit,  and  force  support)  and  associated  missions  meshes  well 
with  the  conceptual  framework  provided  by  air  power  theory.  The  application 
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ot  these  oontemporary  air  power  roles  and  missions  in  Operations  Desert 
Shidd  and  DMmrt  Storm  provides  the  ba^  for  this  study  and  clearly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  basic  concepts  and  core  tenets  of  air  power  theory. 


Notaa 
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Princeton  University  Pkew,  1976);  Antoine  Henri  Jomini,  7%e  Art  o/' War,  trans.  Q.  H.  Ifenddl 
and  W.  P.  Craif^siQ  (Westpoit,  Conn.:  Qreenwood  Press,  n.d.),  original  edition  (PUladelpfaia:  J. 
B.  lippincott  Company,  1862). 
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Fuller,  The  Conduct  of  War  1789-1961  (London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1961;  reprint  1972);  B.  H. 
liddeO  Hart,  Strategy  (New  York:  Praeger  Pubhshen,  1967);  Bernard  Brodie,  Strategy  in  the 
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4.  Ibid.,  578. 
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Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  andAssociated  Terms,  1  December  1989. 

6.  AFM  1-1, 1, 6, 7;  Joint  P^  1-02;  Joint  Pub  1,  Joint  Warfiue  of  the  Armed  Forces,  6-^. 
For  broader  discussiona  on  doctrine,  its  value,  and  its  sources,  induding  theoiy,  see  L  B. 
Holley,  Jr.,  “An  Enduring  Challenge:  The  Problem  of  Air  Force  Doctrine,”  in  The  Harmon 
Memorial  Lectures  in  Militoary  History,  1969-1987,  ed.  Harry  R.  Borowski  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1988),  426-36;  L  B.  Hidley,  Jr.,  ‘The  Doctrinal  Awmss;  Some 
Suggested  Steps,”  Military  Beoiew  69  (April  1979):  2~13;  Rob^  C.  Ehrhart,  “Some  Thou^its 
«m  Air  Force  Doctrine,”  Air  Unioersity  Review  31  (Mordi-April  1980):  29-38;  Thomas  A. 
Fabyanic,  ‘War,  Doctrine,  and  the  Air  War  College:  Some  Relationships  and  Imjdicatitms  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,”  Air  Unioersity  Review  37  (Januaiy-Februaxy  1986):  2-29;  James  O.  Hale 
and  Bany  D.  Watts,  ‘Doctrine:  Mere  Words,  or  a  Key  to  War-Fitting  Conqietence?”  Air 
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Doetrirw,  ed.  Andrew  Vallance  (London:  Her  liiyesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1990),  17-30;  Dennis 
M.  Drew,  *Infbrmal  Doctrine  and  the  Doctrinal  Proms:  A  Response,”  Air  University  Review  36 
(S^itember-Oetdaer  1984):  96-98;  Robert  Frank  Futre]l,/deas,  Concerts,  Doctrine:  A  History  of 
Basic  Thinking  in  the  United  Stodes  Air  Force  1907-19^  (Maxell  AFB,  Ala.:  Air  University, 
1971),  1-7. 
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ciples:  Are  You  Sure  You  Understand  These  Terms?”  Air  University  Review  35  (July-August 
1964):  90-93. 

8.  For  surveys  of  air  power  theoiy,  see  Edward  Warner,  ‘Douhet,  Iffitchell,  Seversky: 
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Evolution  Nuclear  Strategy  (New  York:  St.  kfartin’s  Press,  1983^  Fred  Kafdan,  The  Wizards 
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Chapter  2 


The  Background  to  US  Action 


The  application  of  military  force  in  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  conducted 
mthin  the  context  of  long-standing  US  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
was  founded  on  a  long  history  of  rapid-response  contingency  planning.  Hie 
deployment  and  employment  of  air  power  in  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  must  be  examined  within  the  setting  of  this  background.  Hus 
chapter  provides  a  brief  surv^  of  US  interests  in  the  region  with  emphasis  on 
US  military  concepts  and  organizations  before  the  Iraqi  invasion,  US  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  Iraqi  military  threat,  and  the  broad  strategic  objectives  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  and  the  international  coalition  after  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait. 


US  Interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  key  point  of  departure  for  American  involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
r^on  was  World  War  n  and  the  immediate  postwar  period  as  the  battle  lines 
of  the  cold  war  were  being  drawn.  The  region  had  served  as  a  conduit  for 
allied  lines  of  communication  (IX)C),  including  the  movement  of  supplies  to 
the  Soviet  Union  throu|^  Iran.  In  the  early  cold  war  period,  the  US  focused 
on  keeping  the  region  in  the  Western  *camp”  as  part  of  the  overanhing 
security  concept  of  containment.  Iran  became  a  key  link  for  US  military  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  region,  and  remained  a  focal  point  of  planning  even  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Shah  in  1979.^ 

Oil  production  increased  the  region’s  importance  to  the  United  States  and 
other  ftree  market  economies,  especially  after  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries’  (OPEC)  oil  boycott  in  1973.  Concern  about  the  West^s 
heavy  reliance  on  oil  from  the  Peiaian  Gulf  merged  with  the  cold  war  ration¬ 
ale  for  US  interest  and  involvement  in  the  American  planning  process  in  the 
1970s.  US  planners  focused  on  the  potential  for  Soviet  military  forces  to  move 
into  Iran  and  seize  the  critical  oil  reserves  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  central 
concern  dominated  US  contingency  planning  for  the  region  until  approximate- 
ty  1989.2 

The  Iran-Iraq  War  of  1980-1988  amplified  US  concerns  over  oil  availability 
and  r^^nal  stability.  These  concerns,  along  with  American  efforts  to  mediate 
the  Arab-lsraeli  dispute,  produced  a  growing  emphasis  in  US  national 
security  pdicy  on  the  cultivation  of  r^onal  stability.  President  George  Bush 


gave  hi^  priority  to  the  general  concept  of  regional  stability  throned  his 
advocacy  of  a  "New  World  Order*  in  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war.  The 
otyeetive  of  regional  stability  and  security  was  further  reinforced  by  growing 
concerns  in  the  US  about  "the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  means  to  produce  them  and  associated  long- 
range  deliveiy  q^tems.”^ 

Iraq’s  military  power  and  its  invasion  of  Kuwait  represented  a  direct  chal¬ 
lenge  to  a  range  of  basic  US  security  concerns  over  oil,  weapons  proliferation, 
and  both  r^ional  and  global  stability.  These  concerns  drove  and  shaped  the 
US  response.  The  military  component  of  American  action  grew  firom  post- 
World  War  n  quick-reaction  plans  and  experiences.^ 


US  Contingency  Concepts 


The  US  military  has  an  extensive  history  of  preparations  for  rapid-reaction 
scenarios  and  for  specific  Persian  Gulf  contingencies.  These  rapid-response 
concepts  involved  two  broad  olgectives.  The  first  was  to  deter  potential  ag¬ 
gressive  action.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  having  the  capability  to  deploy 
enough  force  to  demonstrate  resolve  or  throu^  the  actual  deployment  of  such 
a  force.  The  second  objective,  an  extension  of  the  first,  was  to  be  able  to  defeat 
an  aggressor  by  deploying  and  using  adequate  combat  power.  Although  joint 
operatians  involving  all  US  armed  services  have  dominated  the  planning 
process  mnee  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986,  US  rapid  response  options  have  traditionally  been  built  around 
smaller  joint  concepts,  involving  either  a  Navy/Marine  team  or  an  Air 
Force/Army  team.*’* 

The  Navy  and  Marine  capability  emphasizes  sea  power  and  the  flexibility  of 
a  large  aircraft  carrier  battle  group  or  task  force.  The  concept  evolved  from 
the  tactics  used  during  the  island-hopping  campaigns  in  the  Pacific  Theater 
during  World  War  n.  A  carrier  task  force  deployment  can  show  a  standing  US 
interest  in  an  area.  A  task  force  movement  into  an  area  can  signal  American 
concern,  and  it  can  deter  aggression.  Additionally,  carrier  aircraft  can  strike 
qoidcly  against  land  targets  when  necessary.  The  carriers  can  be  very  respon¬ 
sive  firom  forward  deployed  locations,  and  they  avoid  the  political  hassles 
often  associated  with  overseas  bases.  Aircraft  carriers  are  also  important  tar¬ 
gets,  however,  and  much  of  the  combat  potential  of  task  forces  and  carrier  air 
wings  mast  be  devoted  to  the  defense  of  the  carriers.  ESven  with  these  defen¬ 
sive  requirements,  the  offensive  strike  potential  of  the  carrier  can  be 
employed  in  a  manner  very  consistmit  with  air  power  theory  as  described  in 
the  introduction.  However,  Navy  strike  warfare  has  traditionally  emphasized 
tactical  targets  vdiich  support  maritime  and  Marine  operations.^ 

The  Marine  contributbn  to  the  sea-based  rapid-reaction  capability  is  the 
Marine  Aiz/Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF),  a  iulty  integrated  air-land  combat 
force  that  merges  li^t,  primarily  infiantry,  forces  with  the  flexible  fiirepowm* 
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of  both  helicopters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft.  Hie  MAGTF  can  be  structured  in  a 
variety  of  sixes,  depending  on  the  contingency  scenario.  Raiment-sized  finrces. 
Marine  ezpeditionaiy  units  (MEU),  are  routinely  fmward-depl<qred  for  rapid 
response  to  regional  problems.  These  units  can  be  eaqianded  to  Marine  expedi¬ 
tionary  brigades  (MEB)  quickly.  With  mme  logistic  support  and  more  deploy¬ 
ment  time,  the  MEB  can  be  further  emended  to  a  Marine  ezpeditionaiy  force 
(MEF).  The  MEF  includes  a  division,  an  air  wing,  and  extensive  support 
capabilities.  All  MAGTFs  are  initially  self-contained  combat  forces,  but  any 
sustained  combat  operations  vrould  require  an  expanded  logistical  network.^ 

The  quick  reaction  capability  of  the  MAQTFs  and  carrier  task  forces  is 
complemented  by  the  Air  Force  and  Army  contributions  to  rapid-reaction 
contingency  planning.  These  capabilities  emerged  in  the  1960s  as  the  two 
services  80U|d>^t  to  provide  a  national  response  to  the  "brushfire  wars*  vriiich 
critics  contended  were  undercutting  the  national  poli^  of  “massive  retalia¬ 
tion.*  Both  the  Air  Force  Composite  Air  Strike  Force  (CASF)  and  the  Army 
Strategic  Army  Corps  (STRAC)  relied  on  the  speed  and  range  capabilities  of 
aircraft  to  respond  to  security  threats  firom  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUS).  Hiis  pattern  remains  at  the  core  of  Air  Force  and  Army  contingency 
operations  today.^ 

The  US  Army’s  rapid-response  concept  is  based  on  the  airlifting  of  a 
division,  normally  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  or  at  least  its  “ready  brigade,* 
directly  to  the  trouble  spot.  The  airborne  forces  are  complemented  by  other 
li^t  infantry  divisions  developed  in  tlm  1980s  as  Army  planners  focused  on 
the  problem  of  regional  conflicts.  Althou|^  these  light  forces  can  be  airlifted 
quickly  firom  the  CONUS,  they  still  require  sealift  logistical  support  for  sus¬ 
tained  combat  operations.  Airl^  can  provide  the  initial  deployment  and  some 
sustaining  logistical  support  for  critical  resources,  but  it  cannot  sustain  large- 
scale  ground  operations.* 

EiZtensive  ground  combat  operations  may  also  require  the  movement  of 
heavier  Army  combat  units.  This  reinforcement  might  be  an  absolute  require¬ 
ment  in  some  areas  of  the  increasingly  advanced  third  world  combat  arena. 
These  forces  would  have  to  be  sealifted  and  would  require  extensive  logistical 
support.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  have  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in  partially 
solving  the  imme^te  logistical  problems  by  forward-positioning  ships  con¬ 
taining  equipment  and  supplies.  These  ships  can  support  the  deployment  and 
sustain  combat  operations  until  the  sealift  link  to  the  (X)NUS  is  established. 
Logistical  problems  remain  the  most  challenging  aspect  of  contingency  plan¬ 
ning  for  US  d^ense  planners.^* 

The  Army  rapid-response  forces,  like  the  MAGTFs,  depend  on  air  support 
to  provide  heavier  firepower.  Part  of  this  firepower  is  provided  by  the  armed 
helicopters  that  are  integrated  into  the  Army’s  force  structure.  However,  the 
Army  also  must  rel^y  on  the  Air  Force  to  provide  air  superiority  and  additional 
fire  support  vriien  needed.  Therefore,  Air  Force  units  must  deploy  to  the 
theater  before  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  Army  forces.^^ 

Air  Force  contingency  concepts  also  include  independent  deployments  that 
can  support  indigenous  ground  forces.  The  Air  Force’s  rapid-reaction  concept 
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evolved  firom  the  operationB  of  the  tacQcai  air  forcea  in  World  War  II  and  frcnn 
the  1950b  oonc^t  of  Ccnnpoeite  Air  Strike  Forces.  Air  Force  planners  eipect 
to  exploit  the  range  and  speed  of  aircraft  to  rapidly  position  combat  forces  in 
m  near  the  problem  area.  Air  Force  planners  also  ^>ect  to  be  able  to  quickly 
concentrate  fir^nmer  on  key  targets,  potmitially  from  great  distances.^ 

Air  Force  planners  recognise  that  the  primary  vulnerability,  and  the 
primary  restraint,  of  land-based  air  power  is  the  base  structure  that  is  needed 
to  support  modem  aircraft.  Therefore,  the  Air  Force  has  always  stressed  the 
importance  of  both  advanced  preparation  in  regions  of  potential  operations 
and  the  capability  to  operate  out  of  very  austere  bases— the  bare  base  concept. 
If  a  secure  location  having  an  adequate  runway/taxiway/ramp  structure  and  a 
vrater  supply  is  available,  the  USAF  will  deploy  all  other  resources  needed  to 
conduct  sustained  combat  operations  there.  Air  Force  contingency  plans  also 
include  the  concept  of  long-range  offensive  operations,  potentially  intercon¬ 
tinental,  if  local  air  bases  are  not  available  or  are  not  adequate  to  sustain  the 
desired  levels  of  activity.^* 

Air  Force  and  Army  capabilities  for  contingent  operations  merged  in  the 
late  1950e  to  form  Strike  Command.  Althoufl^  joint  organization  even- 
tualty  faded  away.  Strike  Command  and  its  successor,  Readiness  Command, 
were  the  precursors  of  the  joint  headquarters  structure  that  directed  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait 


US  Contingency  Planning 

The  increased  interest  in  the  Persian  Qulf  r^pon  in  the  late  1970s  led  to 
fears  that  the  existing  planning  process  and  associated  force  stracture  would 
not  adequately  support  a  US  response  to  problems  in  the  area.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  region  was  further  emphasized  when  the  president  declared  the 
security  of  the  r^on  a  vital  interest  of  the  United  States.  As  a  response  to  US 
eomema  and  as  a  signal  of  American  commitment,  Uie  Department  of  Defense 
created  the  Rapid  Deploynient  Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF)  in  1961.  The  RDJTF 
was  tadked  with  planning  for  a  potential  US  depkyment  into  Southwest  Asia 
in  response  to  a  Soviet  threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  fields. 

The  RDJTF  tasking  was  a  complicated  assignment,  given  the  mixed  re¬ 
quirement  of  rapid  movement  into  the  theater  and  the  need  to  engage  heavy 
Soviet  ground  forces.  The  RDJTF  planning  process  hi|^ighted  the  extensive 
logistic  problems  involved  in  moving  heavy  force  to  the  rqpon  and  sustaining 
hi^-intensity  cmnbat  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  resulting  plans 
merged  the  ocrnc^  of  rapidly  deployed  combat  forces— especialty  airlifted 
personnel — with  preposition^  logistical  support.  The  Marines  deployed 
maritime  prepoeitioning  ships  (MPS)  to  support  a  MEB;  and  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  prepositioned  materiel  on  afloat  prepositioning  ships  (APS)  and 
at  selected  locations  on  land  in  the  Qulf  region.^* 
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The  RIXITF  also  expoeed  many  of  the  challengee  associated  with  merging 
the  yariflua  service  and  command  perspectives  and  approaches  into  a  coherent 
operatkmal  concept  The  Navy/Marine  and  Army/Air  Force  concepts  described 
dbove,  ^riiile  potentially  complementary,  did  not  always  mesh  well.  Certain 
doctrinal  points  on  command  and  control,  especially  related  to  air  power,  were 
partkolarfy  difGLcult  issues.  These  service>ba8ed  differences  were  compounded 
by  the  differences  between  the  nu^r  unified  commands — European  Com- 
mand  (USEUCOM),  an  Army-dominated  command;  and  Pacific  Command,  a 
Navy-dominated  command.  These  bureaucratic  and  doctrinal  problems,  and 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  r^on  to  US  national  security  policy,  led  to 
the  upgrade  of  the  BDJTF  to  a  unified  command  in  1983.  Tbe  increased 
status  included  a  four-star  commander  in  diief  (CINC).^^ 

The  increased  status  and  expanded  powers  that  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act 
of  1986  gave  the  CINC  helped  overcome  some  of  the  organizational  obstacles 
and  Ibeuaed  the  planning  process  on  jmnt  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Southwest  Asia  region.  Althou^di  the  flexibility  of  the  assigned  forces  allowed 
the  command  to  respond  to  a  range  of  potential  problems  (e.g.,  the  escorting  of 
reflagged  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War),  the  planning  em- 
phasis  remained  on  a  potential  Soviet  move  into  the  region  until  1989.  Never- 
theleaa,  the  assigned  objectives  for  Central  Command  were  much  broader 
than  just  the  worst  case  Soviet  threat: 

•  To  ensure  continued  access  to  Aralnan  Peninsula  oil 

•  To  maintain  an  effective  and  visible  US  presence  throughout  the  region 

•  To  assist  firiendly  states  to  improve  their  own  defensive  capabilities 

•  To  prevent  the  notary  coercion  of  firiendly  states 

•  To  deter  or,  if  necessary,  counter  aggression  directed  against  vital  US 
interests^* 

To  support  this  set  of  objectives,  the  USCENTCOM  planners  had  access  to 
a  range  of  military  forces,  though  located  mostly  outside  the  region.  For  politi¬ 
cal  reasons,  the  onfy  full-time  US  presence  in  the  region  was  the  Joint  Task 
Force  Middle  East,  a  small  naval  element  built  around  the  command  and 
control  slup  LtudUe.  The  staff  on  this  ship  functioned  as  the  advanced  echelon 
(ADVON)  for  the  USCENTCOM  headquarters  located  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base  (AFB)  in  Florida.  Additionally,  carrier  battle  groups  or  task  forces  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  could  steam  to  the  area 
relatively  quid^y.  One  or  two  MEUs  mi^t  be  available,  but  the  bulk  of  any 
ground  combat  capability  and  supporting  land-based  air  power  would  have  to 
deploy  firmn  CONUS  bases. 

The  combat  forces  iq>portiooed  to  USCENTCOM  included  three  carrier  battle 
groups,  one  surfiace  action  group,  and  five  amphibious  groups.  The  dedicated 
Marine  Corps  finces  included  one  MEF  and  one  MEB.  Army  forces  included 
tile  XVIU  Airborne  Corps  (an  airborne  division,  an  air  assault  division,  a 
mechanised  infkntey  division,  two  infiantry  divisions,  and  an  air  cavalry 
brigade).  The  USAF  contribution  imder  Ninth  Air  Force  consisted  of  seven 
tactical  fighter  wings,  two  strategic  bomber  squadrons,  and  a  variety  of  sup- 
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port  aircraft.  An  additional  three  and  one-half  filter  wings  were  available  if 
needed.*^ 

llw  US  perception  of  threats  to  the  I^rsian  Gulf  region  underwent  a  sig¬ 
nificant  revision  in  the  late  1980s.  Allhou^  concerns  remained  about  Soviet 
interest  and  involvement  in  the  Persian  Gul^  the  perception  was  that  Soviet 
capability  and  willingness  to  actualty  invade  the  region  was  declining.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  senkn  US  leaders  recognised  Iraq’s  growing  military  capability  and 
its  threat  to  regional  security.  Therefore,  in  1989,  Central  Command  began  to 
emphasise  Iraqi  aggression  as  the  focal  point  of  contingency  planning.  By  the 
spring  of  1990,  USCENTCOM  operational  concepts  had  been  revised  and 
woriced  into  a  draft  of  a  new  theater  plan,  labeled  1002-90.  USCENTCOM 
evaluated  the  concept  during  the  summmr  in  a  wargaming  simulation  called 
Internal  Look.  This  planning  laid  the  foundation  for  the  initiwl  US  reaction  to 
the  Iraqi  invasion  (Operation  Desert  Shidd)  and  was  the  starting  point  for 
the  campaign  plan  for  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  (Operation  Desert  Storm).  To 
US  military  and  political  leaders,  the  Iraq^  military  represented  a  serious 
dmUenge.*^ 


The  Iraqi  Threat 

Ihe  Ira<p  military  that  invaded  Kuwait  was  viewed  as  a  large,  highly 
capable  combat  force.  The  ground  forces  in  particular  were  considered  to  be 
battle  tested  from  the  war  with  Iran.  The  reputation  of  tlm  other  services  did 
not  match  that  of  the  ground  forces,  thou|h  the  eh  force  was  considered  to  be 
well  equipped  and  potentially  troublesome.  The  navy  was  viewed  largely  as  a 
defensive  and  harassing  force.  The  military  was  stroogthened  by  tire  presence 
of  better  trained  and  presumedty  more  highl^y  motivated  R^ublican  Guard 
units,  ^diich  were  viewed  as  a  stiong  core  for  the  remainder  of  the  conscript- 
based  force.  Although  various  sources  offered  a  range  of  estimates  on  Iraqi 
strength,  its  army  was  often  portrayed  by  US  officials  as  "the  fourth  largest 
army  in  the  world,’*  and  its  air  force  "the  sixth  largest.”^ 

Based  on  its  pmformance  against  the  Iranians,  the  Iraqi  army  was  eq>ected 
to  fi^Kt  well,  especially  in  defensive  situations.  Although  primarily  an  in¬ 
fantry  force,  it  also  had  a  sigpoificant  armor  component  and  an  impressive 
artiUevy  capability.  Much  of  its  equipmoot  was  of  first-rate  quality  by  any 
standard,  but  its  inventory  also  included  many  obsolete  designs.  The  following 
estimates  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources;  thay  represent  an  approxima- 
tion  the  Iraqi  armjr’s  overall  strength  (not  just  Kuwaiti  theater  assets):^ 

Total  Manpower  1.2  million 
(fombat  Units:  7  armored  or  mechanised  divisions 
40  infantry  dhriaions 
8  Republican  Guard  divisions 
(including  2  armored  and  1  mechanized) 
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Heavy  Equipment:  5,600  tanks 

7.500  armored  personnel  carriers 

3.500  artillery  tubes 

90  surface-to-surface  missile 
launchers 

600  surface-to-air  missile 
laimchers 

150  attack  helicopters 

The  Iraqi  navy,  considered  a  much  lower  threat  than  the  army,  was  a  small 
coastal  defense  force.  Its  most  serious  capability  rested  in  its  missile-armed 
vessels  and  mine  warfare  equipment.  Its  inventory  included  only  45  combat 
ships  and  boats  (five  frigates  and  40  smaller  crafi:) — but  Iraq’s  naval  forces 
were  complemented  by  land-based  antiship  missiles  (the  Chinese  Silkworm 
eyatem)  and  air-launched  antiship  missiles  (such  as  the  ESzocet  that  damaged 
the  USS  Stark  in  the  “accidental”  1987  attack).  These  Iraqi  capabilities,  espe- 
daUy  the  air  force  contribution,  comprised  a  threat  to  sea  LOCs  and  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  planning  for  an  amphibious  operation.^ 

Ihe  Iraqi  air  force  was  seen  as  a  potentially  much  more  dangerous  threat 
than  the  navy,  ahhou^  it  did  not  have  the  combat-hardened  reputation  of 
the  army.  Its  equipment  included  a  small  number  of  modem,  top-of-the-line 
fil^ters  and  a  substantial  inventory  of  older-generation  aircraft.  However,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  air  power,  the  training  of  the  pilots  and  the  combat 
doctrine  that  guides  operations  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  performance 
of  an  air  force  in  combat.  Western  analjrsts  tended  to  denigrate  the  combat 
potential  of  the  Iraqi  air  force  due  to  its  performance  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War  and 
its  training  patterns.^ 

The  Iraqi  air  force  had  been  used  in  the  classical  pattern  of  air  power 
theory  at  the  start  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War;  that  is,  to  attack  Iranian  airfields. 
These  strikes  seemed  designed  to  seize  air  superiority  and  preempt  Iranian 
air  operations,  but  they  were  almost  completely  ineffective — and  they  set  the 
standard  for  most  Iraqi  air  operations  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  The  Iraqi  air 
force  did  engage  in  periodic  offensive  operations,  including  strikes  on  strategic 
targets—dties  and  large  oil  facilities — ^in  Iran,  but  most  of  its  operations  were 
defensive  responses  to  limited  Iranian  offensive  strikes.  Its  operations  were 
generally  ineffective,  whether  offensi'^  or  defensive.  And  the  somewhat  nega¬ 
tive  Western  view  of  the  Iraqi  air  force  was  reinforced  by  its  use  of  Soviet- 
style  training  and  tactics:  low  flying  time,  limited  individual  initiative,  and 
tij^  ground  controL^ 

Despite  the  perceived  weaknesses  of  the  Iraqi  air  force,  its  size  (over  600 
combat  aircraft)  and  the  presenm  of  some  highly  capable  modem  aircraft 
(IliiO-29  and  Mirage  F-1)  made  it  a  threat  that  could  not  be  ignored.  Its  large 
aircraft  inventory  was  complemented  by  an  extensive  ground-based  command 
and  control  ssrstem,  numerous  surface-to-air  missile  launchers,  and  a  massive 
hardening  program  that  protected  the  aircraft  and  the  supporting  infrastmc- 
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tore  on  tlie  ground.  The  following  rough  estiination  of  the  core  of  Iraqi  air 
atrength  was  drawn  from  a  number  of  prewar  sources:^ 

Fighters:  40  Mia*29 

30  BfirageF-l 
150  MiO-21/F-7 

Fii^ter-Bombera:  70  Mirage 
16  SU<24 
90MiO-23 
70SU-20 
60SU-25 

Bombers:  16TU>16mJ-22 

Alihou^  outside  observers  viewed  the  actual  combat  capability  of  the  Iraqi 
air  force  with  suspicion,  the  combination  of  Ira^  ground  and  air  power  was 
considered  to  be  dedsivety  superior  to  the  military  capabilities  of  the  other 
Arab  states  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Iraq  was  also  considered  strong 
enou|^  to  be  a  serious  threat  for  tibe  lifl^t  forces  that  the  United  States  could 
deploy  quickty.  The  Iraqis  also  had  the  capability  to  conduct  strategic  attacks 
with  ballistic  missiles — a  capability  they  had  used  against  Iranian  cities  in 
the  latter  portion  of  their  decade-loig  war. ^ 

The  substantial  conventional  Iraqi  force  structure  was  complemented  by 
extensive  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  warfare  programs.  The  nuclear 
program  was,  in  fact,  a  mejor  concern  of  the  United  States — and  one  of  the 
key  motivations  for  the  extensive  US  response  to  Iracp  aggression.  Althou|^ 
Saddam  Hussein  may  have  felt  that  he  was  building  international  power  and 
prestige  for  Iraq  with  his  wide-ranging  weapons  development  pn^pams,  they 
were  in  feet  so  threatening  that  they  caused  a  shift  in  US  planning  and 
hetyed  the  US  fecus  its  objectives  for  the  war.^ 


US  Objectives 

The  foundation  of  tiie  US  military  reaction  to  the  2  August  1990  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait  was  provided  by  US  national  polity  and  by  the  president's 
statement  on  5  August  He  outlined  these  specific  objectives: 

*  Immediate,  complete,  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces 
fimn  Kuwait 

*  Restoration  ofKnwaifB  legitimate  government 

*  Security  and  stability  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf 

*  SafMy  and  protection  ofthe  lives  ofAmericancitisens  abroad^ 

These  objectives  and  national  policy  concerns  shaped  the  specific  military 
objectives  that  emerged  during  the  Desert  Shield  phase  of  the  US  response. 
From  this  guidanoe  and  from  the  foundation  of  existing  contingency  opera- 
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tMUM  ooocepta,  US  militaxy  planners  developed  the  military  strategy  and  the 
air  campaign  plan  that  were  used  in  Desert  Storm. 
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Chapter  3 


Air  Power  and  Desert  Shield 


In  reaction  to  the  Iraqi  invaaion  of  Kuwait,  and  the  potential  threat  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  President  Bush  quickfy  committed  the  United  States  and  its 
resources  in  opposition  to  continued  Iraqi  aggression.  He  also  developed  an 
international  consensus  through  the  United  Nations  and  throu^  aggressive 
personal  diplomacy.  The  diplomatic  efforts  and  insif^tful  national4evel 
leadership  produced  a  direct  linkage  between  the  deployed  military  forces  and 
clear  political  olgeetives.^  Hie  National  Command  Authorities  (NCA — the 
president  and  the  secretary  of  defense)  also  defined  clear  military  otgectives 
for  the  forces  involved  in  Operation  Desert  Shield,  the  nickname  for  the 
deployment  and  preparation  of  American  forces  that  culminated  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Air  powor  was  the  cornerstone  of  both.^ 

Air  power  provided  the  speed  and  range  capabilities  necessary  for  respond¬ 
ing  to  this  threat  to  international  security.  The  time  factor  was  especially 
important  in  the  early  days  of  the  crisis  because  American  intelligence  ex¬ 
perts  national  leaders  were  uncertain  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  intentions. 
The  mqjor  fear  was  that  he  would  order  his  forces  to  advance  south  and  seize 
the  Saudi  oil  fields.  Ihe  NCA  directed  the  American  military  to  quickly  deploy 
a  force  that  would  have  a  deterrent  effect,  and  then  *build  and  integrate 
coalition  forces”  and  enforce  the  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Hie  buildup  was  to 
reach  a  level  of  force  that  could  defeat  any  additional  Iraqi  aggression.  Air 
power  provided  the  foundation  for  accomplishing  all  these  missions,  £rom  the 
rapid  deployment  of  visible  combat  potential  throu^  the  development  of  an 
offensive  capabilitF-^ 

Desert  Shield  involved  an  initial  rapid  reaction  and  a  two-phase  buildup. 
The  first  phase  provided  a  defensive  screen  for  Saudi  Arabia  and,  later,  an 
aerial  counteroffensive  capability.  The  second  phase  created  an  air  and 
ground  offensive  capability  for  the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  After  a  secure 
presence  and  a  strong  defense  were  established,  the  in-theater  forces  devoted 
considerable  energy  to  preparing  for  combat.  The  plan  rested  on  the  ability  of 
the  initiwl  deployment  to  deter  or  defeat  any  further  aggression  by  Iraq. 
Throu^umt  Desert  Shield,  from  the  earliest  hours,  the  coalition  commanders 
relied  heavily  on  the  capabilities  and  characteristics  of  air  power.^ 
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Deterrence 


Time  was  a  critical  factor  because  the  Saudi  military  was  too  small  to 
counter  the  Iraqi  threat  and  the  American  deterrent  force  had  to  be  moved 
great  distances.  Due  to  political  sensitivities,  no  significant  combat  frrces 
were  located  in  tibie  Persian  Gulf  region  when  the  Iraqi  army  invaded  Kuwait. 
Such  a  situation  had  been  anticipated,  however,  and  USCENTCOM  contin¬ 
gency  plans  were  designed  around  the  rapid  movement  of  forces  into  the 
theater.*^ 

Forward-deployed  US  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  quickly  steamed 
toward  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Air  Force  flew  the  initial  air  and  land  forces 
directly  into  Saudi  Arabia  fiem  the  CONUS.  Time  was  important  because  of 
the  7,000-nautical-mile  air  route  and  the  12,000-nautical-mile  sea  route  firom 
the  CONUS  to  the  theater.  The  deterrence  objective  demanded  a  timely 
deployment  that  could  only  be  done  by  air;  but  these  forces  needed  the  back¬ 
ing  of  Navy  and  Marine  units  that  had  previously  been  deployed  near  the 
area.® 

The  concept  of  deterrence  has  been  most  closely  associated  with  nuclear 
planning,  but  it  is  also  important  to  conventional  forces.  To  deter  fiirther 
aggression  by  Iraq,  the  US  had  to  demonstrate  both  the  capability  si^d  the 
will  to  resist  an  advance  into  Saudi  Arabia.  To  accomplish  this  objective, 
American  forces  had  to  arrive  quickly  and  present  to  Iraqi  planners  the  threat 
of  defeat,  unacceptable  losses  in  combat,  and/or  retaliatory  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  on  Iraq  itself.'^ 

The  spee^  aerial  deplo3rment  of  forces  directly  into  Saudi  Arabia  firom  the 
United  States  was  especisJly  important  as  a  83rmbol  of  American  commitment 
and  wiU.  The  airlift  was  an  important  statement  to  the  world  community, 
especially  to  the  countries  that  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  were 
recruitu^  for  the  anti-Iraq  coalition.  The  deployment  was  also  a  clear  mes¬ 
sage  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  the  US  would  not  accept  any  further  aggression. 
Ihe  focal  point  of  deterrence  is  the  mind  of  the  adversary,  and  American 
planners  wanted  to  be  sure  that  their  message  registered  with  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein.® 

(Coalition  leaders  were  uncertain  as  to  what  impact  the  message  would  have 
because  of  the  unpredictable  behavior  of  the  Iraqi  leader.  He  had  repeatedly 
and  recently  denied  having  any  intention  to  invade  Kuwait,  and  some  of  his 
pronouncements  indicated  that  he  did  not  think  the  United  States  had  the 
will  or  the  stomach  to  fi^t  his  kind  of  war.  Additionally,  he  apparently  did 
not  accept  the  combat  potential  of  modem  air  power.  His  interpretation  of 
\^etnam  and  the  post-Vietnam  opposition  to  wars  by  the  American  populace 
also  colored  his  view  of  the  situation.  To  counter  this  perspective  and  sway  his 
perception,  and  to  provide  adequate  forces  if  deterrence  failed,  the  US 
di^kqred  a  large  and  powerfid  combat  force.  Additionally,  the  United  States 
conducted  an  aggressive  information  collection  efibrt  that  relied  heavily  on 
the  aerospace  hig^  ground.® 
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The  Aerospace  High  Ground 


When  armies  first  experimented  with  aircraft,  surveillance  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  were  the  earliest  missions.  The  USAF  still  considers  them  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  force  enhancement  roles  for  aerospace  forces.  The  ability  to  collect 
information  from  the  aerospace  environment  is  invaluable  to  modem  military 
commanders.  Some  of  the  aircraft  deplo3red  earliest  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
(the  E-3A  Sentry  and  the  RC-135  Rivet  Joint)  were  deployed  to  enhance  the 
information  collection  needed  for  strategic  and  tactical  decisions.  These 
aircraft  were  joined  by  U-2/rR-l  aircraft  from  the  Strat^c  Air  Command 
(SAG)  and  by  RF-4C  Phantom  lls,  initially  provided  by  the  Air  National 
Guard.  Eventually,  USCENTGOM  also  gained  the  services  of  the  E-8  joint 
surveillance  and  target  attack  radar  system  (JSTARS),  a  prototype  airborne 
radar  that  can  locate  ground  targets  sudi  as  tanks  and  tmcks.  Additionally, 
national  technical  collection  capabilities  were  sharply  focused  on  the  region  to 
provide  information  for  both  NCA  and  USCENTGOM. 

The  value  of  tbi«*  information  cannot  be  overstated,  but  it  must  be  processed 
and  anal3rzed  before  it  is  truly  useful  to  the  commander.  Before  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  US  surveillance  resources  had  monitored  Iraq’s  army  while  it  massed 
on  its  neighbor’s  border.  The  capability  to  invade  was  clear;  the  intent  was 
not.  Ihis  situation  illustrates  the  reality  that  information  gathered  by  techiu- 
cal  sources  cannot  always  provide  clear  insi(^ts  on  future  action.  It  also 
highlights  the  importance  of  having  the  analytical  capability  to  transform  raw 
information  from  a  variety  of  sources  into  useful  intelligence— not  an  easy 
proposition,  especially  when  dealing  with  an  impredictable  actor  such  as  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein.^^ 

The  aggressive  data  collection  efibrt  ensured  that  Iraq  could  not  gain  the 
advantage  of  surprise  as  coalition  forces  were  built  up  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Ihe 
intelligence  provided  indications  and  warnings  of  pending  Iraqi  moves.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  information  provided  important  clues  on  the  success  of  the  deter¬ 
rence  mission.  As  the  deployment  progressed,  aerospace  platforms  tradced 
Iraq’s  military  capabilities  and  helped  develop  insightii  on  potential  vul¬ 
nerabilities  and  targets.  But  while  these  intelligence  efforts  were  important, 
the  success  of  the  deterrence  mission  also  rested  heavily  on  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  visible  coalition  combat  forces.^ 

Deploying  Combat  Power 

USAF  fighter  units,  supported  by  aerial  refueling,  were  in-theater  within  a 
mattw  of  hours.  Many  of  these  US  aircraft  carried  ordnance  during  the 
deployment  so  that  combat  operations  could  begin  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in-theater. 
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F-15C  Ea^es  of  the  First  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  were  on  air  defense  alert  in 
Saudi  Arabia  within  34  hours  of  deployment  notification,  highlighting  the 
l^bal  mobility  of  modem  combat  air  power.  The  initial  squadron  flew  7,000 
miles  in  15  hours  with  no  stops  en  route.  Forty-five  airCTaft  were  on  the 
ground  in  Saudi  Arabia  within  53  hours  of  the  order  to  move.*^ 

The  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  demonstrated  a  similar  responsiveness.  A  Tor¬ 
nado  air  defense  squadron  was  flying  operational  air  defense  missions  less 
than  50  hours  after  the  British  decided  to  deploy  in  Operation  Granby. 

Within  five  days,  the  USAF  had  moved  five  fighter  squadrons.  Within  two 
weeks,  the  US  had  deployed  500  aircraft,  450  of  which  were  firom  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  The  US  Navy  and  the  US  Marine  Corps,  as  well  as 
other  coalition  partners,  also  contributed  to  the  rapid  buildup  of  an  impres¬ 
sive  air  armada. 

Air  Superioiify  Forces 

These  air  forces  were  moved  and  postured  in  concert  with  the  core  concepts 
of  air  power  theory.  Air  superiority  was  the  absolute  first  priority.  The  F-15Cs 
and  RAF  Tornados  joined  the  Rcyal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF)  in  protecting 
fiiendly  forces  firom  atta<^  by  the  Iraqi  air  force  (IQAF).  US  Navy  F-14  Tom¬ 
cats  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  F/A-18  Hornets  added  to  this  defensive 
capability.  US  Army  air  defense  artillery  units — Patriot  missile  systems  and 
short-range  Stinger  missiles — were  also  deployed  in  the  early  days  of  Desert 
Siield. 

The  early  emphasis  on  air  defenses  reflected  the  respect  that  American 
planners  had  for  the  offensive  potential  of  the  large  air  force  in  Iraq.  US 
plaimers  also  kept  in  mind  the  necessity  of  gaining  air  superiority  in  order  to 
complete  the  deployment  and  conduct  vdiatever  other  operations  mighf^  be 
required.  The  coalition’s  air  defenses  and  intelligence-gathering  capabilities 
ensured  that  the  IQAF  could  not  gain  the  initiative  throuf^  offensive  action 
against  Saudi  Arabia. 

Gromtd  Attack  Forces 

The  second  otyective  of  the  coalition  buildup  was  to  counter  the  ability  of 
the  Iraqi  Army  to  advance  b^rond  Kuwait.  Therefore,  the  aircraft  coming  into 
the  theater  after  the  air  superiority  flitters  had  arrived  included  ground 
attadr  filters  and  multirole  aircraft  that  could  attack  armored  forces.  The 
A-10  Thunderbolt  11  was  valued  by  the  US  Army  for  its  tank-killing  potential 
and  for  the  firepower  that  it  could  contribute  to  a  ground  battle.  The  Marine 
CSorps  AV-8B  Harrier  and  Marine  and  Army  attack  helicopters — AH-IW 
Cobra  and  AH-64  Apache — added  to  the  aerial  firepower  available  to  the 
ground  forces.  Multirole  aircraft,  especially  the  USAF  F-16s  and  Marine 
Corps  F/A-18s,  were  extremety  important  to  this  initial  force  structure  as  they 
epitomized  the  flexibility  of  air  power.  The  F-16  Fighting  Falcon  and  the 
F/A-18  Hornet  could  fight  in  the  air  superiority  battle  and/or  be  used  to  attack 
enemy  ground  targets,  depending  on  the  demands  of  the  situation. 
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Offenaive  Forces 

1  le  rapidly  established  defensive  capabilily  served  as  a  protective  cover  for 
the  rest  of  the  movement  and  provided  a  secure  foundation  for  any  necessary 
combat  operations.  However,  the  evolving  operational  concept  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  guidance  of  air  power  theozy,  emphasising  tlm  offensive  role  of  air 
power.  Early  in  the  deployment,  the  USAF  deployed  long-range  ground  attack 
aircraft— F-15E  Strike  Eagles,  F-117A  stealth  fighters,  and  F-lllFs — that 
could  take  the  battle  deep  into  Iraq  with  precision  attacks  against  key  targets. 
British  Italian  Tornados  added  to  the  deep  penetration  capabilities  of  the 
coalition,  and  US  Navy  A-6  Intruders  provided  a  long-range  strike  capability 
firom  carriers  in  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf.  B-52G  Stratofortresses  firom 
SAC  contributed  long-range,  heavy-payload  striking  power  firom  bases  near 
the  r^ion,  such  as  on  Di^o  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  bases  in 
theCONUS.« 

The  coahtion’s  offensive  capability  gave  the  theater  commander  a  range  of 
options  for  air  operations.  If  combat  erupted,  the  deep-mission  capability 
would  lead  the  counterair  fight  for  air  superiority.  Ihe  coalition’s  long-range 
attack  aircraft  would  also  attack  the  Iraqi  command  and  control  structure, 
and  could  disrupt  Iraq’s  ground  operations.  These  aircraft  could  also  strike 
important  strat^c  targets  in  Iraq.  These  potential  missions  were  formalized 
in  the  planning  for  Operation  Desert  Storm.^ 

Force  Enhancement  Capabilities 

The  initial  offensive  and  defensive  combat  forces  were  backed  by  a  wide 
range  of  other  aircraft  The  capabilities  of  these  additional  aircraft  reflected 
state-of-the-art  technology  and  made  it  possible  for  the  fidd  commander  to 
complete  the  multitude  of  tasks  that  contribute  to  a  successful  theater  cam- 
paign.** 

Special  Operatioiis 

Air  Force  special  operations  assets  complemented  the  capabilities  of  other 
forces  available  to  General  Schwarzkopf.  USAF  Special  Operations  Forces 
(SOF)  included  MG-130  CSombat  Talons  as  well  as  MH-63J  Pave  Low  and 
MH-fiOG  Pave  Hawk  helicopters.  The  Army  and  Navy  also  provided  helicop¬ 
ters  to  the  SOF  effort — MH-60  Black  Hawks,  CH-47  Chinooks,  and  SH-60  Sea 
Hav^.  These  aircraft  made  possible  the  necessary  flexible  and  responsive 
insertions,  extractions,  and  resupply  ci  SOF  units  that  were  providiDg  combat 
search  and  rescue  (OSAR)  support  for  aircrews  operating  over  enemy  ter¬ 
ritory.  HG-130  Gombat  Shadow  tanker  and  rescue  aircraft  extended  the 
helioopters’  range.^ 

SOF  assets  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  also  included  USAF  AG-130  Specter 
gunships.  These  aircraft  provided  concentrated,  hi^y  accurate  fire  support 
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to  ground  units.  However,  they  could  be  used  only  in  relatively  permissive 
environments  because  they  were  vulnerable  to  SAM  lire  and  enemy  fighters. 
AC'lSOs  are  particularly  effective  in  supporting  night  engagements.^ 

The  SOF  contribution  also  included  the  EC-130E  Volant  Solo,  which  broad¬ 
casts  radio  and  television  signals  into  selected  target  areas  to  support  the 
theater  psychological  warfare  campaign.  The  use  of  aircraft  in  this  role  il¬ 
lustrates  the  capability  that  air  power  provides  to  a  wide  range  of  missions.^ 

Electronic  Combat  and  SEAD 

Another  EC-130  variant,  the  EC-130H  Compass  Call,  contributed  to  the 
electronic  warfare  mission — a  crucial  component  in  modem  combat  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Compass  Call  aircraft  provides  jamming  support  (the  disruption  of 
enemy  radio  signals)  for  combat  forces.  It  can  inhibit  enemy  command  and 
control  capabilities,  thus  reducing  the  enemy’s  combat  potential  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  firiendly  operations.  The  impact  of  such  jamming  is  especial¬ 
ly  efiective  against  a  highly  centralized  stmcture  such  as  that  of  the  Iraqi 
military.®® 

The  standofiF  jamming  capability  of  the  EC-130H  complemented  the  more 
focused  effort  of  the  electronic  warfare  aircraft  that  penetrated  unfriendly 
airspace  along  with  the  strike  aircraft.  Escort  jammers  degrade  the  ability  of 
air  defense  systems  to  acquire  and  engage  attaching  aircraft.  The  USAF  EF- 
111  Raven  and  the  US  Navy  EA-6  Prowler  were  the  primary  escort  jammers 
in  Desert  Storm.  The  coalition’s  combat  aircraft  also  carried  their  own  jam¬ 
ming  capability  as  well  as  dispensers  for  chaff  and  flares  designed  to  confuse 
enemy  air  defense  radars  and  missile  systems.®® 

Specialized  attack  aircraft  also  help  to  suppress  enemy  air  defenses.  Ihe 
most  specialized  of  those  deployed  into  the  Gulf  region  was  the  F-4G  Wild 
Weasel,  which  uses  specialized  sensors  and  electronic  processors  to  detect  and 
locate  threats  to  the  attacking  force.  They  then  use  a  variety  of  munitions  to 
attack  the  enemy  defensive  system.  The  most  effective  of  these  is  the  hi^- 
speed  antiradiation  missile  (HARM).  Ihe  HARM,  which  homes  in  on  the 
radar  energy  emitted  by  enemy  air  defense  weapons,  can  also  be  fired  by  a 
variety  of  other,  less  specialized,  aircraft,  like  USAF  F-16s  and  Navy  F/A- 
18s.®^ 

The  defense  suppression,  electronic  combat,  and  special  operations  forces 
enhanced  the  air  power  available  to  USCENTCOM.  These  assets  also  en¬ 
hanced  the  combat  power  of  the  surface  forces  in  the  region.  Additional  impor¬ 
tant  support  came  from  the  aerial  tanker  and  transport  aircraft  provided  by 
the  USAF  and  other  contributors.®® 

Aerial  Refoelk^ 

Hie  rapid  positioning  of  such  a  large  air  combat  force  was  made  possible  by 
the  extensive  use  of  air-to-air  refueling.  Althou^  modem  filters  have  an 
impressive  range,  especially  when  carrying  external  fuel  tanks,  the  distance 
that  can  be  safely  covered  without  in-fli^t  refuelings  is  measured  in  the 
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hundreds  of  miles.  Compare  this  to  the  thousands  of  miles  required  to  move 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  The  truly  global  reach  of  air  power  requires 
tanker  support  for  even  long>range  aircraft.  Additionally,  the  long  distance 
from  most  of  the  bases  in  the  region  to  the  probable  location  of  ground 
ing  and  to  targets  inside  Inm  mandated  the  mctensive  use  of  aerial  refueling 
within  the  Gulf  region  itself.^ 

During  Operation  Desert  Shield,  the  American  tanker  force  supported  not 
onfy  the  rapid  deployment  of  hundreds  of  aircraft,  but  also  extensive  training 
operations  and  defensive  combat  air  patrols  (CAP)  in  Saudi  Arabia.  To  meet 
this  demand,  SAC  deployed  256  KC-135  Stratotankers  and  46  KC-10  Ex¬ 
tenders  to  the  Gulf  region.  During  Desert  Shield,  USAF  tankers  flew  almost 
6,000  sorties  and  refueled  approximately  14,600  aircraft  of  the  US  Air  Force, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  of  many  other  coalition  countries.^^ 

Aerial  refueling  and  the  inherent  range  and  speed  of  combat  aircraft 
provided  an  impressive  and  timely  massing  of  forces.  However,  combat 
aircraft  do  not  deploy  and  operate  by  themselves.  Air  combat  organizations 
require  mctensive  support  structures,  including  maintenance,  supply,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  command  and  control.  These  capabilities  had  to  be  deployed  too, 
and  the  entire  organization  had  to  be  sustained  in  the  theater 

Airlift 

The  transportation  demands  associated  with  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  were  extensive.  USAF  airlift  into  the  theater  (intertheater  or  strategic 
airlift)  was  built  around  the  C-141  Starlifter  and  the  C-5  Galaxy.  Within  the 
theater,  145  C-130  Hercules  transports  were  the  backbone  of  the  tactical 
(intratheater)  airlift  system,  ensuring  the  time-sensitive  movement  of  critical 
resources  and  helping  to  reduce  the  effects  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  limited  road 
system.®* 

Ihe  strategic  airlift  operation  directed  by  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC) 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  logistical  feats  ever  accomplished.  Airlift  moved 
most  of  the  personnel  into  the  region  and  ensured  that  timensensitive  material 
reached  the  ri^^t  location  quickly.  More  than  91,000  troops  and  72,000  tons  of 
cargo  were  moved  in  the  first  30  days  of  Desert  Shidd  The  average  daily 
airlift  effort  during  Desert  Shield  was  17,000,000  ton-miles.  The  ton-miles 
moved  in  six  wedu  equaled  the  65  wedcs  of  the  Berlin  Airlift  in  1948-49.®® 

In  addition  to  air  units,  the  airlift  fleet  moved  light  ground  units  into  the 
theater.  These  forces  were  important  83nnbol8  of  the  American  commitment  to 
Saudi  security.  The  ready  brigade  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  was  in  Saudi 
Arabia  within  hours  and  the  remainder  of  the  82d  was  not  far  behind.  Marine 
units  quickly  followed,  forming  a  Marine  expeditionary  brigade  and  a  Marine 
expeditionary  force.  The  airlifted  Marines  picked  up  equipment  that  had  been 
stored  on  maritime  prepositioning  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  just  such  a 
contingency.®^ 
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Air  pow«r  can  move  air  and  li^t  ground  forces  very  rapidly  to  the  far 
readme  of  the  ^obe.  Heavier  ground  units,  especially  armored  forces  with 
tanka,  must  be  deployed  by  surface  transportation.  Even  Air  Force  units  are 
dependent  on  surface  transportation  for  logistical  support  in  sustained  opera¬ 
tions,  especially  fin*  the  delivery  of  fud  and  munitions.^ 

Supporting  Combat  Power 

Fortunatefy  for  the  US  forces,  USCENTCOM  planners  had  recognized  the 
problems  associated  with  rapid-force  deployments  and  had  prepositioned 
materiel  in  the  theater.  Several  sites  on  shore  provided  fuel,  ammunition,  and 
equipment  that  would  have  required  1,800  airlift  sorties.  Additionally,  consid¬ 
erable  materiel  was  stmed  on  three  prepositioning  ships— one  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  and  two  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  logistical  base  amplified  the 
combat  potential  of  the  inittal  Air  Fmrce  units.  Fortunately,  no  hostile  action 
opposed  the  deployment  into  the  Persian  Gulf  region;  and  the  long  time  be¬ 
tween  the  start  of  deployment  and  the  beginning  of  combat  operations  greatly 
aided  the  development  of  support  capabilities.^ 

USAF  units  had  years  of  training  and  preparation  to  operate  in  a  *bare 
base”  environment,  adding  that  flesibility  to  the  operational  flmdbilily  of  air 
power.  The  Air  Force  can  deploy  to,  and  operate  firom,  any  location  having  an 
adequate  runway,  a  ramp  structure,  and  a  water  source.  Civil  engineering 
units  can  build  entire  air  bases.  Many  of  the  bases  used  during  Operation 
Desert  Siield  were  built  almost  firom  the  ground  up.  Fortunately,  the  Saudi 
government  had  already  constructed  an  extensive  network  of  landing  strips 
and  a  number  of  world-class  main  opmating  bases.  These  strips  and  bases 
were  absolutely  essential  to  the  rapid  buildup  of  air  power  in  the  r^ion.^ 

Once  the  air  units  were  established,  whether  on  a  main  operating  base  or  a 
bare  base,  USCENTCOM  had  to  provide  a  support  qrstem  that  could  sustain 
than.  The  prepomtioned  assets  and  the  airlifted  personnel  and  resources  were 
a  sdid  foundaticm,  but  the  logistical  structure  had  to  be  rapidly  refined  and  a 
surface  tiransportation  network  had  to  be  established.  The  planners  had  as¬ 
sumed  that  ships  would  move  95  percent  of  the  dry  cargo  and  90  percent  of 
the  sustaining  supplies,  but  airlift  actually  delivered  15  percent  of  the  dry 
cargo  and  30  percent  of  the  sustaining  supplies — three  times  the  planned 
amounts.  Nmietheless,  sealift  delivered  the  bulk  of  equipment  and  supplies  to 
the  theater.  Neither  the  massive  deployment  of  Desert  Shield  nor  the  mqjor 
air  and  surfoce  operations  of  Desert  Storm  could  have  been  done  without 
sealift.** 

Nor  could  the  force  buildup  and  the  offensive  operations  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  without  effective  and  efficient  organizational  structure  and  com¬ 
mand  and  control  qrstem.  This  was  especially  true  for  the  coalition's  large  air 
armada. 


Command  and  Control 


The  USCENTGOM  organization  combined  with  periodic  ezerdaee  in  the 
area  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  command  structure.  The  joint  relation- 
ahips  between  US  forces  were  relatively  clearly  established,  and  General 
Schwarzkopf  ensured  that  interservice  issues  would  be  quickly  decided.  The 
situation  was  someidiat  complicated  by  the  combined  nature  of  the  operation, 
however,  since  many  counizies  participated  in  the  coalition. 

Some  of  the  issues  were  resolved  by  splitting  the  overall  force  structure  into 
two  parallel  organizations,  with  General  Schwarzkopf  commanding  the  US 
contribution.  He  eventually  commanded  the  French  and  British  forces  as  welL 
Saudi  Lt  Gen  Prince  Khalid  bin  Sultan  bin  Abdul-Aziz  commanded  the 
Arab/Islamic  forces,  vdiich  were  identified  as  the  ‘Joint  Forces.”  Some  of  the 
potential  for  problems  was  ofbet  by  years  of  training  exercises,  professional 
education  exchanges,  and  exchange  tours.  The  interoperability  between  US 
and  other  NATO  members  of  the  coalition  was  particularly  good.  However, 
problems  were  encountered  in  int^rating  the  doctrine  and  procedures  of  the 
many  diverse  members  of  the  coalition.  The  time  between  deplo3rment  and 
combat  was  used  to  ensure  that  command  and  control  relationships  and  the 
communications  networks  wotdd  stand  the  pressures.  Training  exercises  were 
conducted,  and  liaison  teams  were  assigned,  to  ensure  smooth  cooperation 
between  units.^ 

The  training  and  cooperation  were  important  in  a  number  of  ways.  Since 
air  power  would  provide  important  support  to  the  firontline  ground  units,  the 
procedures  for  getting  this  support  and  for  identifying  firiendly  and  enemy 
forces  were  criticaL  The  air  commanders  were  especially  concerned  over  the 
poesibilify  of  firatricide,  or  firiend-on-firiend  engagements.  Fratricide  was  also  a 
potential  problem  in  air-to-air  and  air  defense  operations.^* 

The  realitiee  of  fast-paced  combat,  the  normal  fog  and  friction  of  war,  and 
the  fact  that  many  coalition  forces  used  equipment  that  was  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  Iraqi  military,  meant  that  fratricide  remained  a  mqjor  concern 
throu^iout  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Training,  an  extensive  liaison 
system,  dear  rules  of  engagement,  and  a  stronc^y  centralized  command  and 
control  system  were  the  keys  to  avoiding  fratricide.^  The  success  of 
USCENTCOM*s  command  and  control  structure  clearly  supports  the  core 
tenet  of  air  power  theory  that  combat  aviation  must  be  centrally  controlled. 

Air  Command  Stnictiire 

Bftgifining  with  World  War  H,  the  US  armed  services  have  argued  over  the 
proper  way  to  control  air  power.  The  USAF  has  followed  the  basic  philosophy 
tiiat  a  hij^ify  centralized  approach  allows  the  combat  force  commander  to 
exploit  the  flexibility  aviation  and  focus  its  firepower  on  the  most  important 
targets. 
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Primarily  beeauae  th^  approach  war  and  combat  differently,  the  other 
aenrioea  ha^  not  auppmted  the  Air  Force  view.  Hie  US  Navy  views  air  power 
aa  an  eatenakm  of  the  fleet  and  doea  not  want  to  aurrender  control  of  its  air 
aaaeta  to  a  land-baaed  commander.  The  US  Marine  Corps  views  air  power  as 
an  integral  part  of  its  air-ground  combat  team  and  ia  unwilling  to  surrender 
ita  flexible  flrepower  to  an  outside  commander.  Ihe  US  Army,  especially  at 
the  lowar  and  medium  command  levels,  tends  to  want  more  air  assets  as¬ 
signed  to  the  direct  support  role.  Army  ofBcers  often  cmnplain  that  the  USAF 
emphasis  on  centralised  control  leads  to  too  much  emphasis  on  deep  opera¬ 
tions  rather  than  support  for  the  frontline  ground  units.^ 

The  USCENTOOM  command  structure  and  General  Sdiwarzkopf  ensured 
that  the  air  resources  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  were  centrally 
contndled.  General  Sdiwarskopf  assigned  his  USAF  component  commander, 
Lt  Gen  Charles  Homer,  to  serve  as  his  joint  force  air  component  commander 
(JFACC).  The  JFACC  makes  recommendations  to  the  dNC  on  the  use  of  air 
assets  to  accomplish  the  theater  mission.  The  JFACC  coordinates  his  advice 
with  the  other  component  commanders,  but  he  is  the  senior  air  commander. 
He  directs  air  operatkma  in  the  theater,  assigns  missions  to  subordinate 
units,  and  coordinatee  the  air  assets  provided  by  all  components.  In  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  General  Sdiwarskopf  also  made  General  Homer  the 
area  air  defense  commander  and  tasked  him  with  coordinating  all  air  defense 
activities  in  the  region.^ 

General  Sdiwarskopf  and  General  Homer  ensured  that  air  power  was  used 
in  a  unified  manner  that  exploited  all  of  its  advantages.  General  Homer  also 
defrised  many  of  the  omoeras  of  the  other  services  throng  consultations  on 
the  use  of  non-USAF  assets.  The  Marines,  in  particular,  were  assured  that 
tiheir  air  assets  would  be  available  to  support  Marine  ground  units  involved  in 
oombat.^ 

During  Desert  Shield,  the  JFACC  helped  to  focus  all  air  resources  in  the 
theater  developiDg  coordination  procedures  and  by  conducting  training  to 
remove  the  problems  of  diverse  equipment  and  doctrine.  Within  the  USAF 
component,  General  Homer  chose  to  use  functional  suborganizations.  He 
created  provisional  air  divisions  for  filters,  strategic  aircraft  (bombers  and 
tankers),  electronic  combat  aircraft,  and  airlift  aircraft.  The  primary  combat 
units  (the  wingi)  reported  to  the  appnqiriate  diviaion  commander.  This  arrange- 
mmit  allowed  aircnrit  and  mission-epecific  issues  to  be  worked  at  the  lower 
edidons  while  central  headquarters  provided  broad  operational  directbn.^ 

Coinwmnications 

The  JFACC  control  of  USCESNTCOM  air  assets  led  to  a  significant  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  application  of  centralized  air  power.  It  was  supported  by  an 
extensive  communication  syatem  that  linked  all  air  elements  to  the  JFACC. 
This  qrstem,  which  also  supported  the  surface  forces,  was  heavily  dependent 
on  communications  satellites,  \inthout  this  use  of  space,  coordinating  the 


large  forces  deployed  during  Operation  Desert  Shield  would  have  been  nearly 
unpoaaible.^^ 

Nine  military  eatellitee  and  1,400  surface  terminals  supported 
USCENTCOM’s  extensive  communication  qfstmn.  The  satellite  network  in¬ 
cluded  a-Defense  Satellite  CSommunications  System  (DSCS)  satellite  that  was 
moved  to  a  new  orbit  to  enhance  its  relay  capability  for  Desert  [%ield/Storm. 
It  also  included  leased  civilian  satellite  channels.  ESar]^  in  Desert  Siield, 
these  omimercial  satellites  provided  as  mudi  as  50  percent  of  USCENTCOM’s 
communications  channels.  The  American  military  also  purchased  images  from 
SPOT  (the  French  commercial  system)  for  synoptic,  broad-area  photographic 
coverage  of  the  region.^ 

USCENTCOM’s  use  of  commercial  satellites  iUustrates  the  importance  of 
developing  national  aerospace  capabilitiee.  The  additional  support  of  these 
broader  national  assets  was  very  important  during  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

National  Aerospace  Power 

The  Chilf  War  provided  an  excellent  example  of  the  latent  air  power 
capabilities  of  the  United  States.  Throughout  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  civilian  aircraft  provided  essential  airlift  support  to  the  MAC 
transport  effort  For  the  first  time  in  fos  history,  the  US  government  called  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CBAF)  into  acti<m.  Under  the  CRAF  program,  com¬ 
mercial  airliwwa  provide  passenger  and  cargo  aircraft  for  military  use.  During 
this  first  activation,  the  US  used  two  phases  (of  three  possible),  adding  158 
aircraft  to  the  airlift^ 

Civilian  aircraft  flew  more  than  5,200  missions  into  the  theater,  transport¬ 
ing  approximate^  64  percent  of  the  troops  deployed  into  the  theater.  And, 
althouch^  the  MAC  fleet  handled  the  bulk  of  the  cargo,  wide-bodied  civilian 
transports  contributed  over  20  percent  of  the  cargo  airlift.^ 

Another  contribution  that  reflects  a  unique  American  approach  to  air  power 
was  the  extensive  use  of  reserve  personnel  and  units.  The  Air  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents  (ARC)  (the  Air  National  Guard  [ANG]  and  Air  Force  Reserve  [AFR]) 
provided  considerable  capability  to  virtually  all  aspects  of  air  power  in  Desert 
Siield  and  Desert  Storm.*^ 

The  airlift  effort  depended  very  heavily  on  reserve  crews  and  aircraft  to 
augmoot  r^^ular  Air  Force  units  in  both  intertheater  airlift  and  intratheater 
logistical  operations.  Airlift  operations  of  this  scope  simply  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  resmve  contributions.  The  ARC  also  provided  many 
important  force  support  services  in  the  Persian  Gulf  r^on.  Additionally,  the 
reserves  provided  combat  units  that  helped  build  the  forces  up  to  the  desired 
level  The  importance  of  these  reserve  forces  increased  as  the  United  States 
and  the  coalition  increased  their  efforts  to  pressure  Saddam  Hussein  and  to 
prepare  firr  offensive  operations  if  necessary.”^ 
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Compellence 


Although  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  the  trigger  for  the  extensive  military 
buildup  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  the  specific  focus  of  the  initial  Desert 
ISiield  deployment  was  to  deter  further  Iraqi  aggression,  defend  Saudi  Arabia 
if  an  attack  occurred,  and  enforce  the  United  Nations  economic  sanctions. 
These  initial  objectives  were  met  by  the  rapid  movement  of  American  forces 
and  the  development  of  a  strong  international  coalition  that  provided  both 
military  forces  and  political/psychological  pressures  against  Iraq. 

After  several  weeks,  American  commanders  were  confident  that  further 
aggression  had  been  deterred  and  that  Saudi  Arabia  could  be  successfully 
defended.  This  was  an  impressive  success,  but  it  did  not  satisfy  all  of  the 
objectives,  which  included  the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  Therefore,  as  Desert 
Shield  evolved,  American  leaders  carefully  examined  their  ability  to  compel 
Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait.*^ 

Compellence  theory  is  closely  related  to  the  concept  of  deterrence.  While 
deterrence  is  oriented  toward  preventing  an  adversar3r’s  action,  compellence 
involves  applying  pressure  or  threatening  action  to  coerce  an  adversary  to 
take  a  desired  course  of  action.  Like  deterrence,  compellence  rests  on  the 
enemy's  perception  of  one’s  capability  and  will  The  US  and  the  coalition 
appli^  pressure  on  Iraq  with  economic  sanctions,  military  enforcement  of 
those  sanctions,  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  threat  of  offensive  air 
attack  if  fighting  broke  out.  Additionally,  political  and  psychological  pressures 
were  applied  through  the  United  Nations  and  the  various  members  of  the 
coalition. 

The  president  and  his  senior  advisors  thought  that  Saddam  Hussein  was 
not  reacting  to  the  diplomatic  and  economic  pressures  being  applied,  and  that 
Saddam  did  not  take  the  threat  of  coalition  military  action  seriously.  There¬ 
fore,  the  president  ordered  an  expansion  of  US  forces  in  the  USCENTCOM 
region.  The  result  was  a  doubling  of  combat  power,  including  the  doubling  of 
USAF  aircraft  in  the  theater. 

The  deployment  of  additional  air  and  heavy  ground  forces  was  intended  to 
provide  a  strong  signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  the  coalition  and  the  United 
States  were  serious  in  their  threat  to  use  force.  The  massing  of  combat  power 
enhanced  the  coalition’s  capability  to  conduct  offensive  operations  if  neces¬ 
sary.  However,  these  new  combat  units  placed  even  greater  strains  on  the 
logistical  system  and  forced  airlift  and  sealift  to  continue  at  a  mairinnini  rate. 

As  the  new  forces  arrived,  they  underwmit  indoctrination  and  training  in 
joint  and  combined  concepts  and  procedures.  They  were  also  integrated  into 
the  command  and  control  structure  and  the  offensive  campa^pa  plan.  The  air 
operation  would  be  the  opening  gambit  of  General  Schwar^opf  s  campaign. 

Throughout  Desert  Shield,  planners  were  crafting  the  plan  that  would  be 
used  to  liberate  Kuwait.  The  air  component  clearly  reflected  the  central  con¬ 
cepts  of  air  power  theory. 
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Chapter  4 


Planning  the  Storm 

As  soon  as  the  president  ordered  the  movement  of  US  forces  to  Southwest 
Asia,  military  planners  b^;an  to  focus  on  how  to  best  use  those  forces.  The  initial 
planning  process  was  founded  on  a  USCE2NTCOM  concept  outline  plan  and  a 
draft  of  Operational  Plan  1002-90.  This  plan  was  still  in  the  concept  development 
stage  in  August,  but  it  combined  with  earlier  1002  plans  to  provide  a  broad 
framework  for  the  planning  and  operations  stafGs.  USCE!NTCX)M  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  an  initial  evaluation  of  the  new  plan  in  an  ezerciae  called  “Internal 
Lode  90.”  USCENTGOM  planners  adapted  the  established  concept  to  fit  the 
specific  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  to  support  the  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  goals  that  the  president  and  General  Schwarzkopf 
had  established.^ 

The  planning  process  for  air  operations  evolved  along  two  separate  but 
complementary  tracks.  They  eventually  merged  as  the  force  structure  ex¬ 
panded  and  the  coalition  prepared  for  offensive  action  to  liberate  Kuwait.  The 
initial  USCENTGOM  plan  matched  the  available  resources  with  the  threat  of 
continued  Iraqi  aggression.  This  “D-day”  (the  start  of  hostilities)  plan  as¬ 
sumed  that  Iraq  mi^t  seize  the  initiative  and  force  the  coalition  into  combat.^ 

Concurrently,  planners  on  the  Air  Staff  in  Washington  and  in  the 
USCENTGOM  headquarters  in  Saudi  Arabia  developed  an  air  campaign 
plan  for  the  theater.  It  was  designed  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  and  reduce 
Iraq’s  military  threat  to  the  region  and  to  American  interests.  Both  plans 
reflected  the  core  concepts  of  air  power  theory,  especially  the  exploitation  of 
air  power’s  flexibility,  range,  speed,  and  concentrated  firepower.^ 


Planning  the  Theater  Defense 


Tactical  and  operational  realities  combined  with  strat^c  objectives  to 
shape  the  D-day  plan,  which  was  in  a  continuous  state  of  flux  as  additional 
forces  arrived  and  as  intelligence  reports  on  Iraq’s  capabilities  and  intent 
were  revised.  The  D-day  plan  emphasized  the  role  of  air  power,  especially  in 
the  early  days  of  the  deployment,  but  it  also  recognized  the  importance  of 
joint  (air,  ground,  and  sea)  operations  to  halt  any  attack  by  Iraq.^ 

In  the  early  days  of  Operation  Desert  Shield,  planning  was  heavily 
wei^ted  toward  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Although  the  initial  defensive 
force  mi^t  have  struggled  in  the  face  of  an  intense  Iraqi  assault,  its  presence 
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symbolized  the  US  commitment  and  served  as  a  deterrent  warning  to  Iraq. 
USCENTGOM  relied  heavily  on  aerospace  forces  for  reconnaissance  and  sur< 
veillance  to  reduce  the  probability  of  a  surprise  attack,  optimize  the  available 
resources  if  combat  erupted,  and  form  the  information  base  needed  for  ofiTen- 
sive  operations.^ 

The  first  task  of  air  power  was  to  ensure  air  superiority  in  order  to  prevent 
Iraq’s  use  of  the  aerial  medium  for  combat  missions  and  reconnaissance. 
Coalition  defensive  coimterair  capabilities  blended  air  forces  with  ground- 
based  air  defense  artilleiy  assets.  As  air  power  theory  and  US  doctrine  ex¬ 
plain,  the  objective  of  air  superiority  was  to  ensure  that  fiiendly  ground  forces 
could  operate  without  the  threat  of  intense  enemy  air  attack  and  that  fiiendly 
aircraft  could  operate  freely.^ 

General  Schwarzkopf  needed  substantial  air  power,  especially  in  the  initial 
period  of  Desert  Shield.  For  several  weeks,  air  power  was  the  core  of  any  hope 
for  a  successful  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  With  air  superiority,  coalition  forces 
could  make  effective  use  of  their  air-to-ground  capability.  The  USAF,  the  US 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  US  Navy  quickly  deployed  air  assets  to  provide  heavy 
firepower  to  the  coalition’s  commanders,  who  faced  a  very  strong  Iraqi  army.^ 

The  ground  forces  that  the  US  initially  moved  to  the  region  were  very  lig^t, 
which  made  possible  their  remarkably  fast  movement  to  the  theater  but 
which  also  made  them  potentially  vulnerable.  The  first  Army  groimd  unit  in 
Saudi  Arabia  (a  brigade  from  the  82d  Airborne  Division)  was  so  light  that  it 
was  referred  to  as  “a  speed  bump  in  the  sand.”  The  Marine  units  were  some- 
vdiat  heavier  but  still  not  equipped  to  directly  clmllenge  the  armor-heavy 
units  of  the  Iraqi  army  and  the  Republican  Guard.^ 

Air  power  was  the  equalizer.  With  air  superiority,  coalition  aircraft  could 
provide  the  firepower  needed  to  blunt  an  Iraqi  armor  attack.  The  Marines 
train  and  are  organized  for  such  operations  in  their  MAGTF.  US  Army  and 
Air  Force  units  also  train  for  coordinated  operations  under  the  Army’s  'Air- 
Land  Battle”  doctrine.  Therefore,  the  theater  planners  stressed  defensive 
counterair  and  close  air  support  (CAS)  missions  as  well  as  direct  attacks  and 
interdiction  missions  against  Iraqi  field  units  duxing  the  initial  phase  of 
Desert  Shield.  Within  two  weeks,  air  power  had  combined  with  land-  and 
sea-based  capabilities  to  provide  the  coalition  a  reasonable  defensive 
capability.* 

The  dmp  offensive  missions  against  Iraq  that  would  be  favored  under  clas¬ 
sic  air  power  theories  were  not  ignored  in  D-day  planning,  but  the  defensive 
mission  and  the  initially  limited  resources  constrained  early  offensive  options. 
As  the  number  of  deployed  combat  aircraft  grew  and  more  long-range  attack 
aircraft  were  added,  the  USCENTCOM  D-day  plan  expanded  to  include  more 
targets  inside  Iraq.  The  larger  force  also  included  support  aircraft  and 
defense-suppression  aircraft  that  were  critical  for  attacking  the  heavily 
d^nded  targets  inside  Iraq.  By  mid-Beptember,  USCENTCOM  commanders 
felt  that  they  had  a  significant  air  offensive  capability.^* 

The  coalition’s  growing  offensive  power  enhanced  its  ability  to  defeat  an 
Iraqi  attadk.  Deep  operations  would  include  offensive  counterair  missions  to 
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reduce  Iraqi  offenaive  aircraft  and  missile  capabilities.  Additional  strikes 
against  Iraq’s  command  and  control  structure  and  its  lines  of  communications 
would  disrupt  and  degrade  Iraq’s  ability  to  direct  and  sustain  offensive  opera' 
tions.^^ 

The  offensive  component  of  the  D-day  plan  was  a  preview  of  the  *air  cam¬ 
paign  plan”  that  served  as  the  foundation  for  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


Campaign  Planning 

The  air  campaign  plan  can,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  air  power  advocates 
does,  stand  alone  as  an  independent  military  operation.  However,  the  Desert 
Storm  air  campaign  was  o£G.cially  described  as  a  component  of  the  theater 
campaign.  Postwar  assessments  l)y  senior  commanders  have  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  theater  campaign  plan,  with  the  air  operation  being  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  ffie  broader  effort.^ 

The  US  military  places  considerable  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  cam¬ 
paign  planning.  The  campaign  plan  describes  “a  series  of  related  military 
operations  aimed  to  accomplish  a  common  objective,  normally  within  a  given 
time  and  space.”^^  A  theater  campaign,  which  links  available  military  forces 
to  strat^c  and  operational  objectives,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  theater 
commander — General  Schvrarzkopf  in  the  case  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Theater  campaigns  are,  US  definition,  joint  operations.  In  a  multinatiimal 
situation,  the  campaign  is  also  a  combined  operation,  integiating  the 
capabilities  of  all  participating  countries.  The  theater  commander  designs  the 
campaigpn  to  achieve 

sequenced  and  syncbronized  emplqrment  of  all  available  land,  sea,  air,  special 
operations,  and  space  fiirces — orchestrating  the  employnMnt  <€tlM»e  forces  in  ways 
tiiat  capitalize  on  the  synergistic  effect  of  joint  forces.** 

This  joint  perspective  incorporates  many  of  the  concepts  found  in  air  power 
theory,  including  the  essential  of  air  supniority  and  the  emphasis  on  identify¬ 
ing  and  attacking  *the  enemy's  strategic  and  operational  centers  of  gravity.”^^ 
Direct  attacks  on  an  enemy’s  centers  of  gravity,  or  vital  centers,  may  be 
conducted  as  an  independent  campaign  or  as  an  integral  part  of  a  theater 
campaign.^^ 

General  Schwarzkopf  made  direct  air  attacks  on  Iraqi  centers  of  gravity  a 
critical  comp<ment  of  his  theater  campaign  plan.  The  air  plan  preceded  the 
ground  plan  and  provided  direction  for  the  rest  of  the  theater  plan.  The 
dominant  role  of  air  power  led  to  the  common  use  of  the  term  “air  campaign” 
during  and  after  the  war.^^ 

Long-standing  air  power  theories  and  Air  Force  doctrine,  including  the  new 
USAF  basic  doctrine  manual  (AFM  1-1),  support  the  concept  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  air  campaign.  And  the  Desert  Storm  air  campaign  plan  could  have 
been  applied  independently.  In  fact,  however,  it  complemented  the  ground 
campaign  and  helped  prepare  the  theater  for  surface  operations. 
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The  Air  Campaign  Concept 


Hie  idea  of  an  independent  air  campaign  is  tighUy  woven  into  the  of 
air  power  theoiy  and  the  doctrinal  culture  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The 
strat^c  offensives  envisioned  by  theorists  such  as  Guilio  Douhet  and  Billy 
Mitchell  provide  tiie  foundations  of  the  air  campaign  concept,  vdiich  draws 
further  strength  from  theories  that  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  devel<q>ed  in 
the  19308 — especially  the  industrial  web  theory.  Additionally,  Air  Force 
heritage  includee  many  experiences  that  have  contributed  to  an  emphasis  on 
the  potentially  decisive  role  of  air  power.^ 

World  War  n  provided  considerable  evidence  for  advocates  of  air  power  and 
air  campaigns,  even  thou|^  the  actual  impacts  of  various  air  operations  are 
still  subject  to  considerable  debate.  The  US  Army  Air  Forces  (USAAF) 
provided  air  support  to  joint  operations  in  numerous  theater  campaigns.  In 
frict,  current  US  doctrine  manuals  present  the  air,  land,  and  sea  operations  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  as  a  first-rate  model  of  a  joint  campaign.  Gen  George  C. 
Kenney,  the  air  commander  in  this  campaign,  demonstrated  how  to  use  air 
power  to  its  best  advantage  in  theater  operations.  His  air  forces  were  critical 
to  the  success  of  Gen  Dou^as  MacArthur's  island-hopping  campaign.  In  the 
most  important  of  the  World  War  II  air  operations,  the  USAAF  conducted  a 
combined  bomber  offensive  with  Britain  against  Germany  and  bombed  the 
Japanese  homeland.^^ 

USAF  doctrine  has  sustained  the  idea  of  a  decisive  air  campaign  as  the 
foundation  of  victory  in  modem  war,  even  thou|^  experiences  in  Korea  and 
Southeast  Asia  fiuled  to  fUlly  support  the  concept  USAF  leaders  and  the 
service’s  doctrine  continue  to  advocate  the  potentially  decisive  value  of  air 
power,  believing  the  lack  of  success  in  Korea  and  l^etnam  to  be  the  result  of 
artificial  constraints  and  a  failure  to  MEBiressively  use  the  combat  potential  of 
air  power." 

The  strongest  example  of  the  independent  air  operations  concept  is  the 
sin^  integrated  operations  plan  (SIOP),  the  US  plan  for  a  nuclear  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nuclear  war  planning  is  a  direct  descendent  of  the  theories 
of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  and  the  esq^eriences  of  the  strat^ic  bombing 
campaigns  in  World  War  H.  Althou^  the  objective  of  the  SIOP  is  deterrence, 
it  also  represents  the  application  of  classic  air  power  theory  in  a  strat^c 
campaign — aggressive  offensive  action  based  on  intense  stu^  of  the  enemy’s 
centos  of  gravity  and  vulnerabilities.  In  the  Gulf  War,  the  SIOP  itself  was 
not  direetty  transferable  to  USCENTCOM  but  much  of  it  was  visible  in  the 
ofibnsive  air  campaign  plan.  Additionally,  many  of  the  national-level  recon¬ 
naissance,  surveillance,  and  intelligence  capabilities  that  supported  Desert 
Storm  had  been  developed  to  support  the  SIOP.^ 

The  USAF  tactical  air  forces  (TAF) — ^the  theater  war  components — in 
Desert  Storm  did  not  have  an  air  campaign  concept  as  well  defined  as  that 
found  in  the  SIOP.  Also,  the  Air  Force  advocacy  of  decisive  strategic  and 
operational  attacks  in  theater  warfare  was  softened  by  the  operational  and 
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tactical  needs  of  the  US  Army  and  by  the  Army  doctrine  of  AirLand  Battle. 
TAF  idanning  and  training  tendbd  to  fixnis  on  (tefeating  deployed  field  forces.^ 
The  TAF  planners  tended  to  think  at  the  tactical  or  operational  level  rather 
than  at  the  strategic  (war  winning)  level.  Nonetheless,  the  TAF  community 
clearly  embraced  the  emphasis  on  air  superiority,  centralized  control  of  all  air 
assets,  and  offensive  air  operations  against  deep  enemy  targets.  USAF  leaders 
wanted  to  avoid  the  constrained  and  fragmented  application  of  air  power  that 
they  had  eiqierienced  in  the  Vietnam  War.^ 

Despite  the  nonstrategic  focus  of  the  TAF,  Air  Force  doctrine,  training,  and 
planning  contained  most  of  the  essence  of  the  air  campaign  concept,  even  if 
they  were  not  alwajrs  specifically  identified  in  that  way.  The  Air  Force  had 
att^pted  to  better  define  and  e^lain  air  power’s  capabilities  and  its  poten¬ 
tial  for  decisive  action  in  various  articles  and  in  publications  such  as  The  Air 
Force  and  U.S.  National  Security:  Global  Reach — Global  Power.  Col  John  A. 
Warden  m  also  helped  focus  the  concept  of  an  air  campaign  in  an  iinofficial 
stu4y.  The  Air  Campaign:  Planning  for  Combat.^ 

Colonel  Warden’s  bodi  is  espedally  relevant  to  the  Desert  Storm  air  cam¬ 
paign  because  he  helped  develop  the  initial  proposal  that  provided  a 
framework  for  the  planning  process.  The  Air  Campaign  is  a  well-structured 
historical  analysis  of  the  role  of  air  power  in  theater  warfare.  Colonel  Warden 
stresses  that  the  theater  situation  should  be  carefully  evaluated  and  the 
relationships  between  the  various  types  of  combat  forces  should  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  situation.  He  examines  the  use  of  air  power  to  support  surface  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  complementary  and  synergistic  relationships  between  the 
various  types  cS  forces.  He  aim  argues  that  air  power  can  be  the  dominant, 
even  decisive,  force  in  certain  situations  and  that  surface  forces  can  be  used  to 
support  air  tolerations  just  as  air  power  can  be  used  to  support  surface  opera- 
turns.^ 

Colonel  Warden  emphasizes  the  crudai  importance  of  air  superiority  in  all 
^pes  of  theater  operations.  He  describes  the  importance  of  exploiting  offen¬ 
sive  air  operations  while  warning  that  a  dialectical  relationship  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  offensive  and  the  defensive  and  that  defensive  operations  may  be 
the  necessary  focus  in  some  situations.  Warden  also  argues  that  the  potential 
decisiveness  of  air  power  rests  on  a  proper  understanding  of  the  specific  con- 
fUct,  and  especially  on  a  rational  assessment  of  both  friendly  and  enemy 
capabilities,  constraints,  and  objectives.^ 

Warden  stresses  the  fundamental  importance  of  truly  understanding  the 
enemy.  The  enemy’s  objectives  and  centers  of  gravity  are  especially  impor¬ 
tant.  He  believes  that  if  conditions  are  rif^t  and  if  the  correct  centers  of 
gravity  are  identified  and  attacked,  air  power  can  be  the  war-winning  force  in 
some  theaters.  While  he  does  not  sus^est  that  air  power  can  provide  victory  in 
all  situations,  he  does  argue  that  the  theater  commander  must  not  simply  try 
to  balance  all  available  forces.  Instead,  the  commander  must  carefully 
evaluate  the  mission,  the  available  friendly  forces,  and  the  enemy’s  forces. 
Then  he  must  develop  a  plan  that  exploits  his  own  strengths  and  attacks  the 
enemy^s  weaknesses  and  centers  of  gravity.^* 
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CSokmel  Warden  further  refined  *oenter8  of  gravity”  by  developing  a  model 
baaed  on  ouncentric  rings,  each  ct  vdiidi  rejureaenta  a  potential  center  of 
gravity.  Althou^  each  country  has  a  xinique  set  of  vulnerabilities  and  centers 
of  gravity.  Warden’s  metho^logy  identifies  five  strat^ic  and  cqterational 
rings  that  reinesent  potential  targets  for  military  attack.^ 

The  model  can  be  viewed  as  a  *bull’s-eye*  target  with  the  most  important 
centers  of  gravity  located  at  the  center  and  the  least  important  being  on  the 
outside.  But  while  the  innermost  ring  represents  the  most  important  center, 
attacks  on  the  others  may  be  required,  depeirding  on  circumstances  and 
capabilities.  The  theater  commander  must  carefully  airatyse  the  various 
centers  to  develop  the  most  effective  focus  fm  his  power 
The  outermost  ring  in  Colonel  Warden’s  model  is  the  enemy’s  fielded 
military  forces.  Historically,  field  forces  have  been  the  focus  of  military  plan¬ 
ning,  eqiecially  campaign  planning.  However,  Colonel  Warden  clainu  that 
these  forces  should  be  viewed  as  primarity  ”a  means  to  an  end.”  They  are  the 
shield  that  defends  the  other  centers  of  gravity,  and  they  are  the  sword  that 
threatens  one’s  own  centers.  Althou^^  Warden  concludes  that  defeating  these 
fielded  forces  will  ultimatety  lead  to  victory,  he  argues  that  they  should  not  be 
the  automatic  focus  of  military  operations.^ 

Like  the  early  air  power  theorists.  Colonel  Wardmi  suggests  that  modem 
technology,  mort  specifically  air  power,  allows  a  military  commander  to 
bypass  the  shield  and  strike  at  the  more  vulnerable  centers  of  gravity  inside 
the  outer  ring.  The  commander  may  also  elect  to  attack  more  than  one  target 
ring  at  the  same  time.  Warden  contends  that  traditional  military  thouc^t 
tmods  to  focus  on  fielded  forces  because,  historically,  military  forces  could  not 
088%  attack  other  centers  of  gravity  without  first  engaging  the  enemy’s  com¬ 
bat  power.  Colanel  Warden’s  central  argument  is  that  air  power  can  directly 
attack  or  influence  the  much  more  important  centers  of  gravity  without  get¬ 
ting  bogged  down  in  a  potentially  inconclusive  strugg^  with  the  enemy’s  field 
forces.  Further,  other  options,  such  as  psychological  operations  or  unconven¬ 
tional  warfare,  can  also  be  used  to  reach  t^  inner  rings.^ 

Hie  next  ring  in  Warden’s  model  represents  the  enemy  population  and  its 
food  sources.  Althou^  other  air  power  theorists— especially  Guilio  Douhet — 
focus  specifically  on  the  population.  Colonel  Warden  does  not  view  this  as  a 
very  promising  target,  in  part  because  attadrs  on  populations  raise  moral 
issues.  Colonel  Warden  argues  that  the  popular  will  can  be  attacked  in 
selected  circumstances — the  North  Vfotnamese  conducted  a  very  successful 
indirect  campaign  against  the  popular  will  of  the  American  people  during  the 
Vietnam  War — but  adds  that  it  is  a  difficult  objective  at  best.^ 

Inside  the  population  ring  is  the  national  infrastructure,  vdiich  includes  the 
civil  and  military  transportation  syafoms  that  support  both  the  industrial 
i^ystem  and  the  military.  This  centw  of  gravity  includes  railroads,  highway 
systmns,  and  air  and  sea  transportation  facilities.  It  also  includes  the  facilities 
that  move  information — the  civil  and  military  command,  control,  and  com¬ 
munications  structure.  Attacks  on  this  ring  can  influence  all  otiier  rings,  both 
outside  and  inside  its  own  position.^ 
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The  second  most  important  ring  in  the  Warden  model  is  the  state’s  key 
production  capability-  This  view  mirrors  somewhat  the  traditional  attacks  on 
industrial  potential  advocated  in  early  versions  of  air  power  theory.  In 
Warden’s  view,  industrial  targets  can  be  attacked  to  reduce  the  state’s  ability 
to  sustain  the  war  or  to  make  the  war  politically  and  economically  expensive. 
Specifically,  Colonel  Warden  dtes  petroleum  processing  and  electrical  power 
generating  facilities  as  potential  centers  of  gravity  in  this  ring.  Attacks  on  key 
production  facilities  can  influence  outer  rings  and,  most  importantly,  the  criti¬ 
cal  central  ring.^ 

The  cmiter  ring — the  most  important  center  of  gravity — is  the  enemy  com¬ 
mand  structure.  The  enemy  leadership  is  the  ultimate  target  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  brain  that  integrates  all  of  the  capabilities  of  the  state  and  the 
military.  The  leadership  decides  if,  when,  and  how  to  fight.  It  also  decides 
when  to  stop  fighting  and  what  concessions  will  be  made  to  end  the  conflict.^ 

The  command  structure  should  be  directly  attacked  when  possible.  If  direct 
attack  is  impossible,  operationally  difficult,  or  not  likely  to  be  effective,  the 
leadership  can  be  indirectly  influenced  throu^  operations  against  the  other 
rings.  Colonel  Warden  considers  this  aspect  of  his  theory  so  important  that  he 
states,  *It  is  imperative  to  remember  that  all  actions  are  aimed  against  the 
mind  of  the  enemy  command.”^  Atte.cks  can  also  disconnect  the  leadership 
firom  the  other  rings,  especially  the  fielded  military  forces.  And  the  impact  of 
military  operations  can  be  amplified  through  other  instruments  of  national 
power — apolitical,  economic,  and  psychological — ^used  against  the  enemy 
leadership.^^ 

Colonel  Warden  also  developed  a  set  of  concentric  rings  to  define  operational 
centers  of  gravity  to  help  focus  theater-level  planning.  This  model  is  similar  to 
the  strat^c  construct.  The  critical  center  of  gravity  from  the  operational 
perspective  is  the  theater  commander  because  he  controls  whether  to  retreat, 
surrender,  or  attack.^ 

The  first  ring  outside  the  center  ring  represents  the  war  supplies  that 
support  sustained  operations.  The  next  two  rings  are  the  military  infirastruc- 
ture  and  the  support  personnel.  The  outermost  ring  represents  the  actual 
combat  forces.  As  with  the  strategic  model,  Wcurden’s  theater  concept  stresses 
direct  and  indirect  attacks  on  the  central  ring,  with  attacks  on  the  outer  rings 
designed  to  influence  the  key  center  of  gravity — the  enemy  commander.^^ 

To  achieve  the  desired  effects  in  both  operational  and  strategic  arenas. 
Colonel  Warden  stron^y  emphasizes  that  the  commander  must  study  and 
understand  the  enemy  leaders,  their  perspectives,  their  otjectives,  and  their 
culture.  The  insights  gained  by  such  study  will  allow  the  commander  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  most  important  centers  of  gravity  and  determine  the  best  ways  to 
attack  these  critical  targets.  These  targets  should  be  at,  or  as  close  as  possible 
to,  the  centermost  ring  of  his  modeL  He  warns  that  attacks  on  seemingly 
appropriate  targets — an  industry  that  directly  supports  combat  operations, 
for  example — may  be  essentially  irrelevant  if  the  attacks  fail  to  apply  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  leadership.^ 


Colonel  Warden’s  model  is  a  refinement  of  the  approach  to  waiiare  that  is 
found  in  mudh  of  air  power  theory.  By  carefully  stud^ring  the  military  problem 
and  identifying  the  most  important  targets,  the  thMter  command^  can  use 
air  power  to  quickly  cimeentrate  firepower,  possibly  producing  shock  wn«i 
achieving  the  political  objectives  at  the  lowest  cost  and  without  wasting 
military  assets.  These  concepts  shron^y  influenced  the  air  campaign  plan  that 
evolved  into  Operation  Desert  Storm.^ 


The  Desert  Storm  Air  Campaign  Plan 

General  Schwarzkopf  quickfy  realized  that  air  power  was  not  only  the 
to  his  detwrenoe  posture  and  his  initial  defensive  capability,  but  that  it  also 
{HTOvided  his  only  option  for  an  early  ofiensive  capabilify  against  Iraq.  Until 
heavy  US  ground  units  reached  the  theater,  weeks  and  months  after  the 
deployment  began,  his  onfy  offensive  option  was  air  power.  Even  after  a 
ground  offensive  was  possible,  Genmal  Schwarzkopf  knew  that  intense  air 
operations  would  be  needed  to  ofibet  Iraqi  military  advantages.  Additionally, 
the  geography  of  the  region— terrain,  foliage,  and  weather— and  the  structure 
of  the  Ira<p  military  created  excellent  conditions  for  air  operations.  As  his  own 
air  oon^Mment  (GENTAF/Ninth  Air  Force)  focused  on  the  deployment  of  forces, 
the  development  of  a  logistical  structure,  and  the  D-day  plan.  General 
Sdhwarzkppf  turned  to  the  Joint  Chi^  of  Staff  for  help  in  designing  an 
ofiensive  air  plan.^ 

For  some  military  <fffoers,  this  smadced  of  a  return  to  the  mistakes  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  eiqierienoe  when  the  air  war  was  run  from  Washington.  Some 
officers  feared  that  centralized  national  control  would  once  again  limit  the 
flexibility  of  the  theater  commander  and  his  subordinates.  However,  thin  was 
not  the  case  in  the  planning  process;  nor  would  it  be  the  case  during  combat. 
In  a  challenging  situation.  General  Schwarzkopf  merely  exerdaed  his  preroga- 
tive  to  request  support^ 

The  request  was  routed  to  the  Air  Force  for  action.  Within  the  Air  Stafi^ 
Checkmate,  an  organization  under  Colonel  Warden’s  direction,  to(h  the  lead 
for  the  planning  effort  Checkmate,  which  had  begun  to  anafyze  Iraqi  vul¬ 
nerabilities  and  centers  of  gravity  immediately  after  the  crisis  erupted,  in- 
duded  members  of  various  Air  Force  communities.  As  the  crisis  evolved, 
Chedcmate  was  supported  by  representatives  of  the  other  services  and  by 
many  other  agencies  in  Washington.  Checkmate  passed  the  primary  planning 
reepcmsibilify  on  to  the  theater  but  supported  the  USCENTCOM/CENTAF 
planners  tfarousfrout  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.^ 

In  the  theater,  re(EqK>nsibility  for  the  centralized  planning  process  belonged 
to  lieutenant  General  Homer,  the  JFACC  for  USC^NTCOM.  General  Homer 
selected  Brig  Gen  Buster  Glossen  to  lead  a  small  planning  cell  that  became 
known  as  *1116  Blad:  Hole.”  Generals  Homer  and  Glossen,  with  their  joint 
planning  cell  (including  refuesentatives  of  all  US  armed  services  and  the 
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Britiah  Royal  Air  Fo(ree),  contmuouaiy  refined  the  air  campaign  plan  aa  more 
finreea  were  added  and  more  inf<Hnnatioa  was  gathered.  The  planning  cell 
prodoeed  a  detailed  plan  for  conducting  the  air  campaign:  the  Maater  Attack 
nan  (MAP).  It  included  Air  Taaking  Ordera  (ATO)  that  provided  daily  apecific 
directiona  for  all  fixed-wing  air  operationa  in  the  theater.  The  MAP  and  ATOa 
enaured  that  the  entire  air  effort  waa  applied  in  a  well-orcheatrated  foahion.^^ 

AHhoui^  amne  air  plannera  enviaioned  tite  air  campaign  aa  a  potential^ 
independent  atdation,  Generala  Schwarzkopf  and  Homer  focuaed  on  the  air 
campaigna  aa  an  integral  part  of  the  theater  campaign.  However,  thia  waa  an 
evolutaimary  proceaa.  Hie  air  campaign  waa  developed  independently  firom  the 
ground  acheme,  and  the  final  joint  campaign  plan  waa  cobbled  together  well 
after  the  air  campaign  had  been  defined.^ 

knetant  Thunder 

Under  Colonel  John  Warden’a  direction.  Checkmate  plannera  developed  the 
Tnatant  Thunder  concept  aa  a  atrat^lk  and  potentially  war-winning  offenaive 
operation.  Ihe  name  of  the  plan  waa  intentionally  aelected  to  atreaa  ita  aig- 
nificant  difference  from  the  gradual  eacalation  of  the  *Rolling  Thunder^  bomb¬ 
ing  campaign  againat  North  Vietnam.  The  Checkmate  plannera  deaigned  the 
Tnatant  Thunder  campaign  to  be  *a  furioua  and  auatained  air  campaign  to 
achieve  the  coalition'a  political  olgectivea  in  the  ahorteat  poaaible  time  end  at 
the  leaat  coat  in  lifo  and  collateral  damage.”^ 

General  Schwarzkopf  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefo  of  Staff,  Gen 
CoUn  L.  Powell,  accepted  the  plan  aa  the  foundation  for  the  theater  campaign 
to  liberate  Kuwait.  Aa  a  atrat^c  concept,  Inatant  Thunder  optimized  US 
advantagea  and  atrengtha — eepedally  a  hi|^  quality  force  with  *8uperior  per- 
Bwmel  and  training”  and  *vaatly  auperior  firepower  and  technology” — with 
emphaaia  on  air  power.*^  Inatant  Thunder  alao  directly  attacked  Iraqi  weak- 
neaaea  while  avoiding  Iraip  atrengtha — moat  apedfically  a  large  army,  in 
prepared  defonaive  poeitiona,  with  recognized  expertiae  and  extenaive  ex¬ 
perience  in  defonaive  operationa.  The  Inatant  Thunder  concept  aupported  US 
national  olgectiveB  aa  wdl  aa  the  conatraining  <d:jectivee  of  minimal  Iraqi 
caaiialtiee  and  the  loweat  poaaible  US  and  coalition  loeaea.'^^ 

The  focua  of  the  intenae  atrat^c  campaign  waa  the  mind  of  Saddam  Hua- 
aein  and  hia  aenior  leaderahip.  The  goal  waa  coercing  them  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  Checkmate  alao  deaigned  the  plan  to  reduce  Iraq’a  ability  to  threaten 
either  the  atability  of  the  region  or  US  intereata  in  the  area.  T^  air  opera¬ 
tiona  were  alao  deaigned  to  create  the  conditiona  for  a  aucceaaful  ground  cam¬ 
paign  if  Iraq  did  not  comply  with  United  Nationa  demanda.  To  reach  theae 
ofcgectivee,  Chedonate  plannera  eatabliahed  a  aeriea  of  target  aeta  for  the 
offbiaive  operation.^ 

Air  Siqperiority.  Alffiou|^  air  defenaea  are  part  of  the  fielded  forcea  in  the 
centera  o£  gravity  model,  Inatant  Thunder  followed  the  lead  of  all  air  power 
theory  by  atrewing  the  requirement  of  air  auperioiity.  Inatant  Thunder 
reflected  the  belief  that  air  auperiority,  and  eventually  air  aupremacy,  ia  a 
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prerequisite  for  an  effective,  short,  and  intense  air  campaign.  The  campaign 
concept  included  extensive  attacks  on  Iraq’s  integrated  air  defense  system 
(IADS)  in  the  initial  phase.  Offensive  counterair  and  suppression  of  enemy  air 
defenses  (SEAD)  were  also  important  missions  in  this  activity.^ 

llie  offensive  plan  for  air  supremacy  included  attacks  on  the  hi|^y  central¬ 
ized  command  and  control  structure  that  held  the  Iraqi  air  defense  system 
together.  Attacks  were  planned  against  headquarters  facilities,  command  and 
control  facilities,  radar  sites,  and  airfields.  The  strike  forces  also  would 
engage  and  destroy  Iraqi  aircraft,  missile  launchers,  and  radar  systems  that 
reacted  to  the  attacks.*^ 

Air  supremacy  allowed  all  the  other  missions  to  be  performed  with  a  higher 
probability  of  success  and  with  fewer  losses.  Air  supremacy  also  directly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  attacks  on  the  minds  of  enemy  leaders  in  that  the  un¬ 
restrained,  hi^-intensity  air  operations  were  intended  to  create  a  feeling  of 
great  vulnerability  in  the  Iraqi  leadership.  Hus  was  especially  important  with 
respect  to  Saddam  Hussein,  who  had  denigrated  the  value  of  air  power  and 
had  placed  great  emphasis  on  and  confidence  in  his  integrated  air  defense 
system.®* 

Leadership.  The  strategic  air  campaign  sought  to  pressure  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  and  his  senior  commanders  into  accepting  the  United  Nations  demands. 
The  plan  also  had  a  more  direct  immediate  objective — ^to  “paralyze  the  Iraqi 
leadership’s  ability  to  command  and  control  the  operations  of  its  forces  both 
offensively  and  defensively.”®*  Iraq’s  military  was  highly  centralized  and 
therefore  very  vulnerable  to  attacks  on  its  command  and  control  S3rstems.  The 
plan  targeted  mqjor  Iraqi  headquarters  and  command  facilities  as  well  as  key 
nodes  in  the  civil  command  and  control  system.  These  attacks  helped  to  blind 
the  Iraqi  leadership,  preventing  effective  reactions  to  the  air  offensive  and 
hiding  tibe  massive  shift  of  coalition  ground  forces  in  preparation  for  the 
ground  campaign.  The  Checkmate  campaign  plan  also  identified  many  other 
targets,  the  loss  of  which  would  influence  the  Iraqi  leadership.®^ 

Key  Prodaction.  The  Checkmate  plaimers  designed  attacks  on  key 
production  capabilities  to  reduce  Iraq’s  short-  and  long-term  military  poten¬ 
tial  These  attacks  were  expected  to  add  pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
senior  advisors  by  destroying  capabilities  that  they  valued.  US  national  objec¬ 
tives  also  identified  some  specific  targets,  including  Iraqi  nuclear,  biological, 
and  chemical  weapons  research  and  production  facilities.®® 

Production  targets  included  key  electrical  power  generating  and  petroleum 
refining  fiscilities.  Destruction  of  these  targets  would  restrict  the  Iraqis’  rise  of 
their  communications  and  other  production  capabilities.  Strikes  against  these 
targets  were  also  designed  to  provide  i>ostwar  leverage  against  Saddam 
Hussein’s  regime.  The  original  concept  was  that  these  targets  would  be  at- 
ta^ed  in  wa3m  that  would  allow  them  to  be  repaired  relatively  quickly  with 
outside  assistance  after  the  war.  (Unfortunately,  this  targeting  philosophy  did 
not  always  readi  the  theater,  and  damage  to  some  targets  was  greater  than 
that  intended  in  the  original  attack  plan.)  The  objective  was  not  to  destroy 
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Iraq  but  to  eliminate  threatening  capabilities  and  to  convince  Iraq  to 
wittidraw  from  Kuwait*^* 

infraatractore.  The  Iracp  infrastructure  held  a  slightly  lower  priority 
than  the  leadership,  air  defenses,  and  production  facilities  in  the  earfy  phase, 
but  attacks  on  some  of  the  communicationa  and  information  transmission 
systems  supported  the  oounterleadership  component  of  the  campaign.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  a  limited  number  of  bridges,  especially  on  the  railroad  network,  were 
identified  for  attack  in  the  strategic  operation.  These  atta<^  helped  to  isolate 
the  forward  deployed  field  forces  from  their  logistical  base  in  central  Iraq.  The 
planners  also  ad^ed  some  bridges  to  the  target  list  because  they  served  as  a 
conduit  ibr  parts  of  the  Iraqi  landline  communications  83rstem.^ 

Air  planners  increased  the  number  of  bridge  attacks  vdien  the  plan  was 
expanded  to  include  an  operational-level  phase  in  the  Kuwait  theater  of 
operations  (KTO).  The  attacks  on  the  bridges,  as  well  as  those  against  com¬ 
mand  and  control  centers,  production  facilities,  and  other  point  targets,  ex¬ 
ploited  the  precision  strike  capability  of  American  and  British  aircraft  and 
weapons.  The  emphasis  on  precise  attacks  flowed  from  a  combination  of 
military  expediency  and  the  direction  provided  by  the  US  national  leadership 
that  the  war  was  not  being  fouf^t  against  the  people  of  Iraq.*^ 

Pi^Nilatiofii.  Although  some  early  air  power  theories  idmitified  popular  will 
as  the  key  target  in  strategic  operations,  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  a 
difficult  target.  Colonel  Warden  pointed  out  the  challenging  nature  of  attacks 
on  popular  will  in  authoritarian  regimes.  Nonetheless,  the  people  and  their 
support  for  their  government  comprise  a  potentially  important  center  of 
gravity  in  any  countiy.  Tlierefore,  although  the  people  of  Iraq  were  not  direct- 
fy  attacked.  Instant  ITtunder  attempted  to  use  the  populace  to  pressure  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein.^ 

The  campaign  plan  also  included  strikes  against  the  centralized  cmitrol 
mechanisms  of  the  Iraqi  government.  While  these  attacks  mi^t  not  produce 
an  immediate  impact,  they  could  produce  doubts  in  the  leadership  over  na¬ 
tional  stalnlily  and  tbs  long-term  security  of  the  state.  And  th^  were  comple- 
manted  by  sustained  operations  against  other  targets  in  and  near  the  mqjor 
population  centers,  continuoualy  demonstrating  Iraq’s  vulnerability  to  air  at¬ 
tack.  The  operati<mal  concept  also  included  peychological  warfare  activities 
designed  to  amplify  the  impact  of  the  air  strikes  and  undermine  Saddam 
Hussein’s  regime.^ 

Fieldied  Forces.  The  strategic  air  campaign  plan  did  not  directly  engage 
the  bulk  of  Iraqi  military  power.  The  focus  was  clearly  on  the  innermost  rings 
of  the  centers  of  gravify.  However,  the  plan  did  spe^cally  target  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  Iraq’s  massive  military.  The  national  integrated  air  defense  system 
was  targeted  for  operational  and  tactical  reasons  as  well  as  for  ps]rchoiogical 
impact.  The  campai^  plan  also  incorporated  specific  military  tsugets  that 
were  identified  in  the  stated  US  national  objective  of  reducing  the  Ira<p  threat 
to  the  region.^ 

The  Instant  Thunder  concept  included  early  strikes  on  Iraq’s  long-range 
offimsive  capabilities.  Iraqi  bombera,  air  bases,  and  ballistic  missile  launching 
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support  facilities  were  important  targets.  Strikes  on  ^ese  offensive  sya- 
tems  would  degrade  Iraq’s  ability  to  attack  coalition  targets  and  reduce  Iraq’s 
postwar  ability  to  attack  other  states.^ 

US  senior  leaders  also  identified  the  Republican  GKiard  xinits  in  the  north¬ 
ern  KTO  as  a  strategic  center  of  gravity  and  an  important  target  for  the  air 
campaign.  HieBe  ground  forces  were  the  strong  central  core  of  Iraq’s  military 
wwd  the  designated  defenders  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  regime.  Attacks 
against  the  Republican  Guard  could  weaken  the  will  of  the  army  and  create 
doubts  about  the  prospects  for  success  in  the  minds  of  Iraqi  leaders.  Also, 
attacks  against  the  Republican  Guard  units,  the  best  Iraqi  offensive  forces, 
would  reduce  Iraq’s  ability  to  engage  in  future  adventurism.^ 

Generals  Schwarzkopf  and  Powell  approved  the  strategic  air  campaign  and 
ordered  a  broader  effort  that  included  more  emphasis  on  Iraqi  forces  in  the 
KTO.  In  part,  this  additional  tasking  represented  a  desire  to  significantly 
reduce  the  offensive  potential  of  the  Iraqi  military.  It  also  reflected  doubt  that 
the  air  campaign  alone  could  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  Therefore,  an  opera¬ 
tional-level  campaign  was  added  to  the  original  strategic  concept  The  plan¬ 
ners  developed  an  offensive  plan  to  reduce  the  combat  potential  of  the  grouiul 
units  in  the  KTO,  add  to  the  pressure  for  a  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  and 
create  favorable  conditions  for  a  coalition  ground  campaign  if  one  were  neces¬ 
sary.®^ 

The  Final  Desert  Storm  Campaign  Plan 

USCENTGOM/CENTAF  air  planners  (the  Black  Hole  planning  cell) 
modified  the  basic  Checkmate  plan  into  a  more  detailed  campaign  plan,  in¬ 
cluding  specific  ATOs  for  daily  operations  at  the  start  of  the  campaign.  These 
planners  established  five  basic  goals,  building  upon  the  concepts  of  the  Check¬ 
mate  planners.^ 

The  planners’  first  goal  was  to  quickly  “isolate  and  incapacitate”  the  Iraqi 
leadership.  At  the  same  time,  they  wanted  to  seize  and  maintain  air 
supremacy.  Iraq’s  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  its  research,  production, 
storage,  delivery,  and  offensive  military  capabilities  also  remained  priority 
targets.  The  final  goal  was  to  “render  the  army  in  the  Kuwait  theater  of 
operations  ineffective,  causing  their  collapse,”  Ihrou^  interdiction  and  direct 
attacks.^ 

The  Desert  Storm  air  campaign  plan  sou^t  to  optimize  the  impact  of 
offensive  air  power  on  Iraq  and  its  military  in  four  phases.  Some  air  planners 
belfeved  that  coalition  forces  could  accomplish  their  strat^c  and  operational 
objectives  with  air  attacks  on  key  centers  of  gravity.  The  plan  included 
prepeoration  for  and  support  of  a  ground  campaign,  however,  if  the  air  attacks 
were  not  as  successful  as  expected.*^^ 

Phase  I:  The  Strategic  Air  Campaign.  The  first  phase  of  the  theater  air 
campaign  was  the  intense  strategic  air  offensive  conceptualized  by  Checkmate 
and  refined  by  the  Black  Hole  planners.  It  was  designed  to  seize  air 
suprema^  and  strike  a  wide  range  of  strategic  centers  of  gravity  within  Iraq. 
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The  plan  envisioned  seven  to  10  days  of  dedicated  strategic  operations.  The 
sho^  and  command  paralysis  inflicted  by  the  strat^^  air  operation  were 
expected  to  create  the  conditions  of  success  for  the  other  phases  or,  possibly, 
produce  victory  without  a  ground  campaign.  Strategic  strikes  would  continue 
throufldiout  the  entire  theater  campaign  but  at  a  reduced  level  as  the  main 
emphasis  ahifted.'^^ 

Phase  n:  KTO  SEAD  Operatioiis.  The  second  phase  was  a  transition 
firom  the  strategic  level  to  the  operational  level.  Specific  suppression  of  Iraqi 
air  defenses  in  the  KTO  complemented  the  attacks  on  the  national  air  defense 
that  occurred  during  the  first  phase.  After  one  or  two  days  of  SEAD  opera¬ 
tions,  the  planners  expected  the  coalition  air  forces  to  be  able  to  conduct 
relatively  uninhibited  attacks  on  targets  within  the  KTO.'^ 

Phase  m:  The  Operatloiial  Campaign  in  the  KTO.  In  the  third  stage, 
the  wei^t  of  effort  shifted  to  the  Iraqi  forceiu  within  the  KTO.  The  air  plan¬ 
ners  designed  this  phase  to  pressure  the  Ira^  command  by  further  reducing 
its  control  capability,  by  threatening  a  significant  destruction  of  Iraq’s  valued 
ground  combat  power,  and  by  demonstrating  the  tactical  vulnerability  of  Iraqi 
forces  to  superior  coalition  technology  and  firepower.  Destruction  of  these 
forces  would  also  support  the  US  objective  of  reducing  Iraq’s  postwar  ability  to 
threaten  its  nei^ibors.  This  phase  was  also  considered  a  potential  precursor 
to  a  ground  campaign.  Army  plannme  viewed  these  attacks  in  the  KTO  as 
preparation  of  the  battlefield,  a  doctrinal  concept  that  includes  degrading  the 
enemy’s  combat  potmitial  and  creating  the  best  possible  conditions  for  friendly 
ground  action.^ 

'The  operational-level  plan  emphasized  strikes  on  the  forward-deployed 
Iraqi  military.  As  at  the  strategic  level,  Iraq’s  centralized  command  and  con¬ 
trol  structure  was  the  focal  point  of  the  air  attacks.  The  plan  also  placed 
considerable  emphasis  on  destroying  or  preventing  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  on  Iraq’s  logistical  structure,  and  on  Republican  Guard  units.  Of 
the  remaining  forward-deployed  forces,  the  planners  emphasized  the  armor 
and  artillery  that  were  the  backbone  of  Iraq’s  combat  capability.  General 
Schwarzkopf  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  these  capabilities  and  used 
their  destruction  for  his  decision  to  start  the  ground  offensive.  The  plan  also 
included  tactical  concepts  and  psychological  operations  that  were  designed  to 
reduce  the  morale  and  fighting  spirit  of  the  Iraqi  soldiers.  The  air  planners 
believed  that  the  air  campaign  would  induce  Iraq  to  accept  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  demands  or,  at  worst,  set  the  stage  for  a  quick  and  decisive  ground 
campaign.^^ 

Phase  IV:  Support  for  the  Ground  Campaign.  If  the  air  campaign 
fSriled  to  independently  achieve  the  strategic  and  operational  objectives  by 
approximately  the  SO-day  point,  the  theater  campaign  would  shift  to  a  ground 
offensive.  The  coalition  air  forces  would  continue  to  perform  strategic  and 
deep  theater  missions  during  this  final  phase,  but  the  wei^t  of  effort  would 
shift  to  directly  supporting  the  ground  campaign.  Air  assets  would  support 
air-land  operations  across  the  entire  theater  front,  offsetting  any  residual 
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firepower  advantage  held  by  Iraq  and  providing  responsive  firepower  on 
demand  for  the  offensive  forces.^^' 

The  air  and  ground  campaigns  were  closely  integrated  from  the  very  start 
of  combat.  Ihe  theater  plan  used  the  air  campaign  to  screen  the  movement  of 
coalition  ground  forces  through  Iraq  to  the  RepubUcan  Guard  positions  north 
of  Kuwait.  The  strategic  campaign  combined  with  the  operational  campaign  to 
misure  lhat  Iraqi  air  and  grotmd  forces  could  not  interfere  with  the  coalition’s 
shift.'^® 

Final  Adjustmenta 

The  air  campaign  plan  used  in  Desert  Storm  was  essentially  the  same  plan 
that  had  been  developed  in  Washington  and  in  USCEINTCOM  headquarters 
in  the  fall  of  1990.  The  plan  benefitted  from  continuing  intelligence  collection 
and  fiom  the  doubling  of  US  forces  when  President  Bush  openly  committed  to 
offensive  action  to  liberate  Kuwait  in  November.  These  additional  assets  led 
to  a  revision  of  the  original  plan.  None  of  the  targets  were  changed,  but  the 
sequence  was  modified:  The  first  three  phases  all  began  on  the  first  day  of  the 
conflict.^  Despite  this  compression,  however,  the  campaign  followed  the  plan 
to  emphasize  strategic  operations  first  and  shift  to  operational  targets  as  the 
campaign  developed. 
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Chapter  5 


Applying  Air  Power  Theory 


Air  power  was  highly  successful  as  a  deterrent  during  Operation  Desert 
Shield.  However,  the  coalition  failed  to  compel  Iraq  to  withdraw  firom  Kuwait 
before  the  Unit^  Nations  (UN)  deadline  (15  January  1991).  Consequently, 
the  campaign  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  initiated  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
17  January  1991. 

Air  power  was  clearly  the  dominant  and  decisive  factor  in  the  campaign. 
Although  it  did  not  independently  adueve  victory,  air  power  was  the  key 
instrument,  *md  it  established  the  conditions  for  a  quick  victory  in  the  surface 
campaign  against  the  Iraqi  army.  Its  success  was  based  on  aggressive  offen¬ 
sive  attacks  that,  seized  control  of  the  air  and  damaged  key  strategic  and 
operational  centers  of  gravity.^ 

The  decisive  effects  of  the  coalition’s  air  offensive  hi^ilighted  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  centralized  control  for  all  air  assets  in  a  theater.  The  JFACC  ensured 
that  the  implementation  of  the  air  campaign  plan  was  ti^tly  focused  and 
that  the  large  air  armada  from  many  countries  operated  smootUy  in  a  highly 
complex  combat  operation.^ 

The  coalition  fielded  2,430  fixed-wing  aircraft,  60  percent  of  which  were 
'shooters,”  or  weapons  delivery  aircraft.  During  the  43-day  air  campaign,  the 
coalition  flew  an  average  of  2,500  combat  and  support  sorties  per  day.  The 
total  number  of  sorties  for  the  war  was  109,876,  of  vdiich  65,000  were  combat 
sorties.  Coalition  aircraft  dropped  a  total  of  84,200  tons  of  bombs  on  Iraqi 
targets.^ 

The  success  of  the  air  campaign  illustrated  the  importance  of  striking  first 
and  Uie  value  of  rapid,  concentrated  firepower.  Air  power  theory  explains  that 
talring  the  initiative  at  the  start  amplifies  the  i^ock  effect  of  air  shrikes, 
thereby  «>wh«iiging  the  prospect  of  seizing  control  of  the  air  and  quickly  ac¬ 
complishing  strategic  objectives.  Desert  Storm  also  showed  that  surprise  and 
deception  amplify  the  impact  of  offensive  strikes. 

T^  Iraqi  leaders  apparently  did  not  appreciate  the  potential  of  air  power. 
They  seemed  to  think  they  could  hold  their  air  frarce  as  a  strategic  reserve. 
They  also  seemed  to  believe  that  their  forces  could  'ride  out”  the  air  attacks 
with  their  hardened  protective  positions  and  an  mftensive  air  defense  system. 
This  emphasis  on  defense  was  a  fatal  mistake.^ 

The  coalition’s  attack  seemed  to  catch  Iraq  by  surprise,  althou^  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  military  leaders  should  have  been  alert  to  a  possible  offensive 
after  the  UN  deadline  passed.  They  were  apparently  unprepared,  and  were 
unable  to  react  effectively.  Perhaps  the  Iraqis  didn’t  understand  the  situation 
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«n«i  could  not  accurately  assess  the  likelihood  of  an  attadc,  or  perhaps  the 
constraints  of  an  authoritarian  government  prevented  accurate  but  unpopular 
assessments  from  moving  to  the  top.  In  any  case,  the  coalition  used  deception, 
uneipected  timing,  creative  tactics,  and  new  technologies  to  gain  surprise  and 
multiply  the  shock  effect  of  the  initial  blowB.*^ 

The  opening  gambit  of  the  air  campaign  lasted  for  less  than  three  hours, 
but  the  Ira^  military  never  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  initial  assault  was 
intense,  and  the  coalition’s  air  operations  maintained  constant  pressure  on 
Iraq.  MAP  and  the  ATO  for  the  first  several  days  called  for  a  wide  variety 
of  weapons  systems  to  fully  exploit  the  potential  of  aerospace  power.  The 
opening  attadks  also  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  relationship  between 
t^  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  of  war.* 

The  campaign  plan  provided  the  strategic  and  operational  objectives,  and 
the  logic  for  the  air  offensive.  The  underlying  concept  was  to  exploit  Iraqi 
vulnerabilities  while  emphasizing  coalition  advants^es,  especially  the  quality 
of  personnel  and  equipment.  The  success  of  the  campaign  rested  on  the  plans 
and  skills  of  the  combat  and  support  forces,  and  on  their  ability  to  flexibly 
respond  to  the  uncertainties  that  characterize  combat.  The  extensive  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  helped  to  ensure  tactical  success  and 
strategic  victory.*^ 


Deception  and  Final  Preparations 

Coalition  air  commanders  ensured  a  hig^  probability  of  success  by  conduct¬ 
ing  extensive  rehearsals  of  the  air  operation  and  1^  directing  intense  in¬ 
dividual  training.  Most  of  this  took  place  outside  the  view  of  Iraq’s 
surveiilanoe,  but  some  activities  were  intentionally  shown  to  the  Ira^  as 
part  of  the  deception  effort.  Deception  ensured  surprise  in  the  opening  attacks 
and  convinced  Iracp  leaders  that  the  main  attack  would  focus  on  the  Kuwait 
theater  with  ground  penetrations  at  the  Saudi-Kuwaiti  border  and  an  am- 
idiibious  assault  on  the  Kuwaiti  coast.^ 

The  coalition’s  operational  security  (OPSEC)  and  communications  security 
(GOMSEC)  programs  helped  cloak  the  specifics,  but  the  Iraqis  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  information  firom  the  world  press — including  some  insightful 
assessments  by  American  experts,  among  them  some  retired  senior  militaiy 
officers.  Some  of  the  published  assessments  were  dose  to  the  actual  plan,  but 
so  much  information  was  available  that  the  Iraqis  probably  could  not  filter 
out  the  most  accurate  views.  Additionally,  the  Iracp  leaders,  products  of  a 
closed  society,  migh^t  not  have  trusted  any  information  that  was  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  press.  The  coaliticn  further  compounded  the  Iraqis’  perceptual 
problem  by  selectively  releasing  information  to  the  pres^  ’  conducting  high* 
fy  vimble  tiaining  activities.* 

Those  training  and  defensive  operations  that  were  coi  (.ed  in  sight  of  the 

Iraqis  were  designed  to  prevent  them  firom  identifying  a  pending  attack  or 
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determining  the  specific  xiature  of  the  planned  assault.  The  broad  operating 
patterns  that  were  established,  especially  the  surveillance  and  air  defense 
patrols,  served  as  a  facade  for  the  attack  forces.  The  Iraqis  would  see  vhat 
Uiey  expected  to  see,  rij^t  up  to  the  very  first  shots  of  the  war.  By  the  time 
the  first  blows  landed,  it  would  be  too  late  for  them  to  react  efiectively.  When 
the  air  campaign  b^an,  Iraqi  surprise  was  absolute. 


The  Initial  Phase 

On  the  nic^t  of  17  January  1991,  prior  to  H  hour  (time  of  the  planned 
attack,  0300  local  time),  all  the  Ira<p  military  saw  were  the  standard  orbits  of 
the  airborne  warning  and  control  system  (AWACS — ^E-2  and  E-3)  aircraft, 
reconnaissance  platforms  (such  as  the  TR-1  and  RC-135),  aerial  refueling 
tracks,  and  the  air  defense  combat  air  patrols.  A  strike  force  of  almost  700 
combat  aircraft  supported  by  some  160  aerial  tankers  formed  behind  this 
nonthreatening  front.  The  coalition  used  a  combination  of  tactical  finesse  and 
advanced  technologies  to  gain  surprise,  seize  the  initiative,  and  establish  the 
foundation  of  success  for  the  rest  of  the  air  campaign.^^ 

Tlie  Pint  Blows 

A  joint  Army-Air  Force  helicopter  team  (Task  Force  Normandy)  conducted 
the  initial  strikes  on  Iraqi  targets.  USAF  special  operations  MH-53J  Pave 
Lows  used  their  accurate  low-level  navigation  capability  to  guide  an  attack 
force  of  Army  AH-64  Apaches  to  two  Iraqi  early  warning  (EW)  radar  sites. 
The  helicopters  were  not  detected  until  the  attack  actually  began.^ 

The  Apaches  destroyed  the  radar  facilities  22  minutes  before  H  hour 
(termed  H-22),  a  timing  that  was  based  on  the  estimated  time  that  the  Iraqis’ 
radar  network  could  detect  the  coalition  strike  force  as  it  moved  toward  the 
border.  The  Apache  strikes  opened  a  hole  in  the  Iraqis’  IADS,  reducing  their 
ability  to  detect,  identify,  and  respond  to  the  coalition  attack.  These  helicopter 
attacks  were  quickly  followed  by  strikes  firom  a  wide  range  of  other  weapons 
nystems,  causing  disintegration  of  Iraq’s  command,  control,  and  communica¬ 
tions  (C^)  capabilities  and  beginning  the  destruction  of  strategic  targets. 

Well  before  Task  Force  Normandy  started  the  air  offensive,  B-52  strike 
aircraft  I  .ad  been  launched  from  the  continental  United  States. 

Intercojatjnenial  Strikes 

At  0635  on  16  January  1991,  seven  B-52  bombers  took  off  from  Barksdale 
Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana,  to  participate  in  the  first  wave  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  They  flew  a  35-hour,  14,000-mile  combat  mission — the  longest  air  com¬ 
bat  mission  in  history.  Later,  other  B-528  firom  the  CONUS  would  bomb  Iraqi 
targets  before  landing  at  airfields  in  the  region  to  become  part  of  the  coalition 
bomber  force. 
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Hm  initud  mteroontuMtntal  B-52  strike  force  carried  39  camventional  air> 
launciied  eruiae  miaailee  (AIX7M),  35  of  which  were  lauiudied  againat  targeta 
in  Iraq.  The  eruiae  miaailee  flew  at  low  attitudea,  mwHng  detection  wmi 
dttGmae  by  Iraq’a  IADS  unlikely.  The  ALCbTa  aophiaticated  guidance  package, 
indnding  the  aatelUte-baaed  global  poeitioning  qratem  (GPS),  allowed  ac¬ 
curate  atrikea  <m  ei^t  *hi^-priority  targeta,*  including  military  communica- 
tkma  nodee  and  electrical  generation/diatributiem  fadliUea.^*^ 

Sen-Baaed  Miaailea 

Ihe  B-52  volley  complemented  a  large  eruiae  miaaile  strike  laundied  firom 
US  Navy  warships.  The  first  of  the  Tomahawk  land-attadc  missiles  (TLAM) 
was  launched  at  H-90,  an  hour-and-a-half  before  the  formal  start  of  the  air 
campaign.  The  first  wave  of  54  TLAMs  was  followed  by  another  62  during  the 
first  24  hours  and  100  more  during  the  second  day  of  the  air  campaign.  By  the 
mid  of  the  war,  16  surface  ships  and  two  submarines  had  fired  a  total  of  288 
TLABda.“ 

Like  the  ALCMs,  the  low-flying,  hi^tify  accurate  TLAMs  complemented  the 
manned  aircraft  strikes  against  hi^-value  targets.  After  the  first  wave,  the 
TLAM  sorties  were  flown  mostly  during  dayli^t  hours  to  maintain  pressure 
on  heavily  defended  targets  that  required  precision  attacks.  These  targets 
were  normally  attadeed  by  manned  aircraft  onfy  at  night. 

Stealth  Attack 

The  F-117A  stealth  fi|^ter  joined  the  Apache  helicopters  and  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  in  the  opening  salvo.  Essentially  invisible  or  untrackable  on  Iraqi  radars, 
the  first  stealth  filters  were  well  inside  Iraq  before  the  two  EW  radar  sites 
were  destroyed.  The  first  F-117  laser-guided  bomb  struck  an  air  defense  con¬ 
trol  center  at  H-9  minutes.^* 

A  total  of  30  F-117s  participated  in  the  first  wave.  Their  targets  were 
primarily  hardened  air  d^mse  operations  centers  and  k^  national  command 
and  control  facilities  in  the  Baf^^d  area.  The  F-llTs  precision  attack 
capability  allowed  extreme^  effective  strikes  against  critical  targets  without 
excessive  collateral  damage  to  surrounding  civil  structures.^* 

The  F-117  was  the  only  piloted  eystem  used  against  targets  within  Bag¬ 
dad.  The  opening  minutes  of  the  ALGM,  TLAM,  and  stealth  fii^ter  assault 
stunned  the  Iraqis,  disabled  their  national  command  structure,  started  the 
destruction  of  strategic  targets,  and  enhanced  the  ability  of  conventional 
filters  and  bombers  to  operate  inside  Iraq.** 

DeliMiee  Suppression  and  Electronic  Combat 

The  initial  strikes  vrere  followed  by  a  wide  array  of  attacks  that  further 
degraded  Iraq’s  defense  structure.  The  main  strike  forces  continued  to  bomb 
k^  nodes  in  the  air  defense  command  and  control  S3rstem  for  several  days  and 
thra  reattacked  these  targets  periodical^  throuc^out  the  campaign  to  ensure 
that  the  damaged  systems  were  not  reconstituted.*^ 
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Diaraptum  of  tibe  IADS  control  structure  significantly  reduced  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Inup  air  defenses,  but  impressive  numbers  of  SAM  launchers  and 
massive  AAA  concentrations  still  presented  a  considerable  threat.  Coalition 
aircraft  protected  themselves  with  defensive  tactics,  self-protection  jamming 
pods,  and  dispensers  for  chaff  and  flares.  Iraq's  air  defenses  were  also 
countered  by  strike  force  operations  that  integrated  attadc  aircraft,  air-to-air 
fi^iter  escorts.  Wild  Weasel  aircraft,  electronic  warfare  aircraft,  and,  at  times, 
reconnaissance  aircraft.  Attack  aircraft  survivability  was  enhanced  throu|^  a 
well-]danned  combination  of  electronic  combat  measures,  direct  attacks  on  air 
defense  weapons  systems,  deception,  and  tactics.^ 

Airborne  jamming  platforms  limited  the  ability  of  ground-based  air  defen¬ 
ses  to  track  and  engage  the  offensive  forces.  Some  jammers  (EF-llls  and 
ESA-fis)  provided  dose  escort  early  in  the  campaign  and  area  jamming  support 
as  the  ground-based  air  defense  threat  declined.  Other  systems,  including  the 
EC-130,  jammed  Iraqi  radar  and  communications  links  from  standoff  posi¬ 
tions  outside  the  defended  areas.^ 

Hie  ground-based  threats  that  used  radar  guidance  were  attacked  by  an¬ 
tiradiation  missiles  (ARM — specifically  HARM  and  ALARM)  that  homed  in  on 
the  radars.  Hiese  attacks  were  conducted  by  a  variety  of  aircraft,  the  USAF*s 
Wild  Weasel  providing  the  most  specialized  capability.  Hie  air  assault  also 
used  a  variety  of  tactics,  including  Navy  and  Marine  tactical  air-launched 
decoys  (TALD)  and  Air  Force  ground-laundied  decoys  (BQM-74C)  to  confuse 
ttie  Iraqis  and  provoke  premature  reactions.^ 

Hie  SEAD  quickly  reduced  the  threat  from  radar-guided  missiles  and 
forced  the  Iraqis  into  ineffectual  backup  modes  of  operation.  After  Ira«p  radar 
operators  virtually  halted  emissions,  the  SEAD  effort  began  to  attack  un¬ 
damaged  air  defense  sites  that  could  still  threaten  coalition  aircraft.  Hie 
ground  forces  supported  the  SEAD  campaign  with  artillery  and  rocket  fire, 
and  with  long-range  strikes  by  the  Army  tactical  missile  qistem  (ATACMS) 
against  radar  and  SAM  sites.  Hie  SESAD  effort  was  so  successful  that  only  10 
coalition  aircraft  were  shot  down  by  SAMs,  althou^  the  Iraqi  defenders  fired 
thousands  of  missiles.  Hie  disruption  of  Iraq’s  SAM  capability  improved  the 
survivability  of  strike  packages  and  allowed  coalition  planners  to  modify  tac¬ 
tics  as  the  campaign  evolved.^ 

Most  of  the  initial  strike  missions  were  flown  at  very  low  altitude — often 
200  feet  or  below.  Even  the  B-52  bombers  flew  at  very  low  altitudes  during 
the  opening  few  nis^ts  of  the  war.  Hiese  tactics  minimized  the  ability  of  Iraqi 
radars  to  acquire  and  track  the  attacking  aircraft.  Once  the  radar-controlled 
threats  were  substantially  removed,  the  attack  aircraft  transitioned  to 
medium  and  hij^  altitudes  to  reduce  the  threat  from  AAA  pieces  and  short- 
range  infrared-guided  (heat  sedcing)  SAMs.  Barrage  fire— ^he  massed  firing 
of  unaimed  AAA  into  an  area  of  the  s^^^ — ^posed  a  serious  threat  to  coalition 
aircraft,  but  medium-altitude  attacks  kept  them  out  of  the  range  of  most  AAA 
weapons.  Hie  medium-altitude  tactics  were  possible  because  the  coalition’s 
(rffensive  counterair  (OCA)  operations  were  successfuL^ 
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Coonterair  Opwattona 

Offensive  counterair  operations  were  extremely  important  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  air  campaign,  helping  to  ensure  coalition  control  of  the  air  firom 
the  opening  minutes  of  the  war.  Control  of  the  air  allowed  coalition  air  forces 
to  perform  their  missions  uninhibited  by  enemy  aircraft.  It  also  prevented  the 
Iraqi  air  force  from  effectively  performing  defensive,  offensive,  or  even  support 
missions.^ 

Coalition  attacks  on  the  IADS  C^  nodes  crippled  Iraq's  air  defense  fighter 
force.  The  initial  strikes  against  air  defense  operations  and  control  centers 
removed  Iraq’s  ability  to  perform  ground-controlled  interceptions  (GCI) — and 
Iraqi  pilots  were  trained  in  the  Soviet  style,  which  placed  almost  complete 
reliance  on  tight  ground  control  during  intercept  operations.  'Die  Iraqi  air 
force  did  launch  a  small  number  of  sorties — approximately  30  sorties  per  day 
for  the  first  week  of  the  war — but,  witiiout  GCI  direction,  they  were  no  threat 
to  the  coalition  strike  forces.^ 

Coalition  fi^^ter  pilots  aggressively  engaged  all  airborne  Iraqi  aircraft  that 
came  within  range  of  their  weapons,  quickly  disposing  of  the  few  Iraqi 
fil^ters  that  attempted  to  intercept  the  strike  forces.  Many  Iraqi  pilots 
declined  combat,  returning  to  the  safety  of  their  bases  when  coalition  fighters 
appeared.  But  coalition  pilots  were  able  to  force  a  few  Iraqis  into  air-to-air 
combat  and  the  Iraqi  pilots  always  lost.  Coalition  fi^^ters  shot  down  a  total  of 
35  Iraqi  aircraft  with  no  coalition  losses.^^ 

The  coalition  had  the  advantages  of  generally  superior  aircraft  and  pilots 
who  were  capable  of  aggressive  independent  air  engagements.  Additionally, 
while  the  Ira<p  air  force  was  blinded  by  the  opening  blows  of  the  air  campaign, 
coalition  pilots  received  highly  accurate  radar  information,  threat  warnings, 
and  intercept  direction.  Also,  AWACS  air  controllers  organized  the  many  com¬ 
plex  strike  packages  and  coordinated  the  numerous  aerial  refueling  trai^.^® 

The  Ira<p  military  commanders  seemed  to  understand  that  their  pilots 
could  not  effectively  challenge  the  coalition  air  assault  for  there  were  very  few 
Iraqi  air  defense  sorties.  The  low  number  of  sorties  was  also  influenced  by 
coalition  attacks  on  Iraqi  airfields.  Air  bases  are  key  centers  of  gravity  for  air 
forces,  but  combat  air  bases  have  been  built  to  survive  intense  air  attacks 
since  the  highly  successful  preemptive  strikes  by  the  Israeli  air  force  at  the 
start  of  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  War.  ^y  capabilities  are  protected  by  active  air 
defenses,  hardening,  dispersal,  and  redundancy.  Airfields  are  also  designed  so 
that  well-trained  personnel  can  quickly  restore  the  base’s  operational 
capability  after  an  attack.  Ihe  Iraqi  air  bases  were  some  of  the  best  protected 
and  most  survivable  in  the  world.^^ 

In  air  power  theory,  the  enemy’s  air  force  is  most  vulnerable  when  it  is 
concentrated  at  its  bases.  Attacks  on  air  bases  may  also  force  the  enemy  to 
fi;^t  in  the  air,  giving  attackers  the  chance  to  destroy  both  aircraft  and  pilots 
in  aerial  combat.  Additionally,  airfield  attacks  force  the  enemy  tc  put  consid¬ 
erable  effort  into  defending  and  reconstituting  the  base  and  its  valuable  air 
assets.^ 
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Wdl-designed,  modem  airfields  present  many  difficulties  to  the  attackers, 
however,  and  air  planners  often  forego  attempts  to  eliminate  them.  Rather, 
attacks  are  designed  to  reduce  the  adversarys  ability  to  generate  significant 
numbers  of  sorties  bom  the  base.  When  possible,  attacks  on  air  bases  are 
directed  against  single  points  of  vulnerability,  especially  in  the  suppfy  or 
maintmiance  support  infirastracture.  Airfield  attacks  may  also  strike  run¬ 
ways,  but  mcNSt  air  forces  practice  rapid  runway  repair  procedures  that  can 
quickly  restore  a  minimal,  usable  segment  of  the  ninway  to  operational 
status.  Modem  military  airfields  are  not  easy  to  completely  close  down.^ 

Coalition  attacks  on  Iraqi  airfields  included  strikes  on  critical  facilities  and 
on  the  runways.  However,  extensive  hardening  and  the  large  size  of  the  Iraqi 
bases  made  them  very  difficult  targets.  Coalition  planners  focused  many  of 
the  early  airfield  attacks  on  the  taxiways  that  linked  the  hardened  aircraft 
shelters  (HAS)  to  the  runways.  Ihe  bombs  and  specialized  concrete-busting 
weapons  (such  as  the  Royal  Air  Force  JP-233)  were  complemented  by  antiper¬ 
sonnel  mines  and  time-delayed  bombs  that  discouraged  repair  operations. 
These  strikes  limited  the  ability  of  the  Iraqis  to  launch  aircraft.^^ 

In  addition  to  restricting  Iraqi  air  defense  forces,  the  coalition  OCA  strikes 
severe^  damaged  Iraq’s  offensive  air  capability.  The  opening  phase  of  the  air 
campaign  included  heavy  attacks  on  offensive  aircraft  bases  and  fixed  surface- 
to-surface  missile  (SSM)  launch  sites.  When  offensive  aircraft  were  found  in 
the  open,  coalition  attack  aircraft  were  quickly  vectored  to  the  site  and  the 
threatening  aircraft  were  destroyed  before  th^  could  take  off.  Ck>alition  forces 
were  never  successful^  attacked  by  enemy  aircraft.^ 

The  onl^  viable  Iraqi  offensive  capability  was  the  mobile  SSM  force.  The 
Iraqi  variants  of  the  Soviet  Scud  (its  NATO  nickname)  SSM  demonstrated  the 
potential  impact  of  even  a  very  limited  offensive  aerospace  capability.  None¬ 
theless,  OCA  and  SEIAD  operations  combined  with  the  initial  attacks  on 
strategic  targets  to  ensure  the  broader  success  of  the  entire  air  campaign  and 
to  provide  the  foundation  for  success  in  Desert  Storm.^ 

Hie  blitial  Hhase— Foundations  of  Victory 

The  complete  tactical  surprise  and  the  intensity  of  the  coalition’s  initial 
strikes  overwhelmed  and  stunned  the  Iraqi  military.  By  five  minutes  after  H 
hour  (H-f-5),  the  air  campaign  had  struck  20  critical  targets  in  the  Bagdad 
area  alone.  By  H-f60,  an  additional  25  targets  had  been  hit  in  the  Bagdad 
area:  air  defense  and  nodes;  military  and  governmental  headquarters 
facilities;  electrical  facilities;  petroleum,  and  lubricants  (POL)  production 
and  distribution  capabilities;  and  production  plants  for  weapons  of  mass 
destruction — nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC)  weapons.  These  attacks 
were  complemented  by  strikes  on  high-value  targets  throughout  the 
country.*^ 

The  second  wave  of  coalition  assault  forces  hit  Iraqi  targets  at  daybreak  of 
the  first  day,  sustaizung  the  momentum  established  by  the  initial  wave. 
Strikes  against  strategic  targets  throu^out  Iraq  were  continued,  and  air 
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operatknui  expanded  into  the  KTO.  Ihese  theater  mieaions  began  to  suppress 
the  extensive  air  defenses  associated  with  the  Iraqi  ground  forces.  They  also 
attacked  Iraqi  military  forces  in  the  KTO,  emphasizing  the  structure,  the 
logistical  systmn,  and  critical  combat  equipment  such  as  tanks  and  artillery.^ 

llie  third  wave  of  the  first  day  struck  Iraq  at  nightfall,  sustaining  the 
pressure  on  Iraqi  IADS  and  strategic  targets.  Additionally,  B-52s  began  to 
attack  the  Republican  Guard  units  in  the  northern  part  of  the  KTO.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  the  coalition  had  flown  1,300  combat  sorties.  For  the 
campaign,  coalition  air  forces  flew  an  average  of  2,500  combat  and  support 
sorties  each  day.^* 

On  the  second  ni^t,  the  government  of  Turkey  allowed  joint  task  force 
(JTF)  Proven  Force  to  begin  operations  against  Iraq  from  Incirlik  Air  Base. 
JTF  Proven  Force  had  easier  access  to  the  more  northern  targets,  complicate 
ing  the  Irtup  defensive  effort  and  preventing  a  shift  of  Iraqi  resources  to  the 
south.^ 

During  the  second  day,  the  coalition  settled  into  the  pattern  of  aroundethe- 
clock  operations  that  it  sustained  for  the  entire  campaigiL  These  continuous 
operations  represented  the  merging  of  aviation  capabilities  with  the  long-held 
promise  of  air  power  theory.  Sustained  and  hi^ily  effective  ni^t  operations 
set  a  new  standard  for  air  operations,  removing  darkness  as  a  sanctuary  from 
effective  air  attack.  These  air  operations  also  showcased  the  highly  accurate 
attack  capabilities  of  precision  guided  munitions  (PGM),  especially  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  and  laser-guided  bombs  (LGB).  These  capabilities  allowed  the  coalition 
to  effectively  attack  high-value  and  hi|^-payoff  targets  with  limited  damage 
to  surrouzuUng  structures.  The  focused  attadcs  allowed  air  power  to  have  a 
strategic  and  decisive  impact  on  the  war.^^ 

During  his  postwar  debrief  for  the  press,  Gen  Merrill  McPeak,  USAF  chief 
of  staff,  noted  that  we  (the  coalition)  “took  the  initiative  at  the  beginning  and 
we  held  it  throu^out  the  rest  of  the  war.”  He  opined  that  Tn  essence,  the 
issue  was  decided  in  the  first  few  hours  of  the  engagement.”  But,  while  the 
general  pattern  for  the  campaign  was  established  by  the  initial  attacks,  the 
coalition  maintained  the  effort  and  built  on  the  effects  created  by  the  opening 
blows.^ 


The  Strategic  Campaign 

The  weight  of  effort  was  initially  heavily  focused  on  strategic  targets,  with 
approximately  1,200  strategic  sorties  per  day  in  the  early  days  of  the  air 
campaign.  The  focus  gradually  shifted  toward  the  KTO  as  the  war  evolved, 
but  the  strategic  effort  remained  above  200  sorties  per  day  until  just  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  ground  campaign  when  the  air  effort  shifted  to  preparing  the 
theater  for  surface  operations.  The  18,276  strategic  attack  sorties  flown  in  the 
war  were  hi^^y  successful.  They  accomplished  the  air  campaign’s  objectives 
and  destroyed  the  critical  elements  of  12  target  sets.^ 
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Air  Campaign  Objectives 

The  objectives  for  the  air  campaign  were  designed  to  produce  a  decisive 
impact  on  Iraq  and  its  military.  Tim  plan  stressed  the  effects  on  Iraqi  leaders 
at  strategic  and  operational  levels.  The  specific  objectives  for  the  air  campaign 
were: 

*  Gain  and  maintain  air  supremacy  to  permit  unhindered  air  operations 

*  Isolate  and  incapacitate  the  Iraqi  r^ime 

*  Destroy  Iraq’s  NBC  waifore  capability 

*  Eliminate  Iraq’s  offensive  military  capability  by  destroying  mqjor  por¬ 
tions  of  key  military  production,  infrastructure,  and  power  projection 
capabilities 

*  Render  the  Iraqi  army  units  in  Kuwait  ineffective,  causing  their  collapse 
(to  include  Republican  Guard  units  in  the  KTO)'*^ 

AJr  Campaign  Target  Sets 

The  target  sets  established  by  the  coalition  planners  were: 

*  Leadership  command  focilities 

*  Electrical  production  focilities  tiiat  powered  military  S3rstem8 

*  G^  nodes 

*  Strat^ic  and  tactical  integrated  air  defense  systems 

*  Air  forces  and  airfields 

*  Nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  research  and  production 
focilities 

*  Scud  production  and  storage  focilities 

*  Naval  forces  and  support  facilities 

*  Oil  refining  and  distribution  facilities  (as  opposed  to  long-term  oil 
production  capability) 

*  Railroads  and  bridges  connecting  Iraqi  military  forces  with  logistical 
support  centers 

*  Iraqi  military  units,  to  include  Republican  Guard  forces  in  the  KTO 

*  Military  storage  sites^ 

The  central  role  of  air  operations  in  the  Gulf  War  illustrates  the  continuing 
relevance  of  many  aspects  of  air  power  theory,  including  the  importance  of  air 
superiority  and  the  potentially  decisive  role  of  air  power  in  modem  warfare. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  air  power  won  the  war  alone — only  that  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  key  to  victory.^ 

Control  the  Air 

The  almost  total  dismption  of  the  Iraqi  IADS  established  de  facto  air  supe¬ 
riority  for  the  coahtion  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the  war.  Coalition  forces 
claimed  air  superiority  by  day  two  and  air  supremacy  after  10  days,  allowing 
them  to  sustain  the  strategic  air  campaign  while  preparing  for  the  ground 
campaign  and  the  liberation  of  Kuwait.**^ 


Althoogh  the  coalition  easily  seized  control  of  the  air,  the  bulk  of  Iraq’s  Air 
Force  remained  undamaged  in  the  594  hardened  aircraft  shelters  at  mqjor 
bases  throu^bout  the  country.  Coalition  commanders  worried  that  Iraq  could 
use  these  aircraft  to  launch  a  large-scale  surprise  air  raid.  Such  a  raid  mi^t 
saturate  coalition  air  defenses  and  inflict  damage  on  air  bases  or  large  logisti¬ 
cal  concentrations.  The  military  impact  of  such  a  raid  would  likely  be  limited, 
but  the  political  and  psychological  effects  could  be  severe,  especially  if  the 
attack  used  chemical  or  biological  weapons.  American  leaders  feared  the  effect 
of  an  air  raid  directed  against  Israel.^ 

Ck>alition  leaders  referred  to  the  potential  Iraqi  air  raid  as  an  “aerial  Tet,” 
recalling  the  1968  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  offensive  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  Tet  Offensive  was  a  military  disaster  for  the  attackers,  but  it  had  a 
tremendous  negative  effect  on  the  will  of  the  American  people  to  support  the 
war.  Tet  contributed  to  and  amplified  a  growing  domestic  political  backlash  in 
the  United  States  that  eventually  led  to  US  withdrawal  and  North  Viet¬ 
namese  victory.  Concern  over  a  potential  aerial  Tet  demonstrates  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  important  linkage  between  the  military,  the  government,  and  the 
will  of  the  people.^^ 

Coalition  leaders  did  not  want  the  Iraqis  to  maintain  a  latent  air  threat  in 
their  HAS  system.  'Therefore,  on  23  January,  the  OCA  effort  shifted  firom 
redudng  air  base  operability  to  destroying  aircraft  in  their  shelters.  Prcnnsion 
strikes  eventually  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged  375  (63  percent)  of  the  shel¬ 
ters.  Airfield  attacks  comprised  17  percent  of  the  total  strategic  sorties  of  the 
air  campaign.*^ 

After  three  days  of  coalition  attacks  on  Iraq’s  HAS  system,  the  Iraqi  air 
force  b^an  an  exodus  to  internment  in  Iran,  apparently  hoping  to  save  a 
portion  of  their  inventory.  Eighty  aircraft  fled  to  Iran  in  three  days,  and  the 
coalition  responded  with  barrier  CAPs  along  the  border.  These  OCA  patrols 
shot  down  several  Iraqi  aircraft,  quickly  ending  the  cross-border  flints.  A 
total  of  109  Iraqi  aircraft,  however,  had  reached  Iran  safely.^^ 

When  the  coalition  closed  the  exodus  option,  the  Iraqis  began  to  remove 
their  aircraft  from  the  shelters  and  disperse  them  in  camouflaged  positions 
near  the  airfields.  Many  of  them  were  parked  in  residential  areas  and  near 
important  cultural  or  archaeological  sites.  The  Iraqis  understood  that  the 
coalition  rules  of  engagement  (ROE)  would  prevent  attacks  on  aircraft  in 
these  locations.  'Ihis  dispersal  saved  many  Iraqi  aircraft  firom  destruction,  but 
it  also  removed  them  firom  combat  and  allowed  the  coalition  to  monitor  their 
status.^^ 

The  coalition’s  OCA  operations  removed  the  offensive  threat  of  Iraqi 
aircraft;  there  were  no  successful  offensive  attacks  on  coalition  forces.  One 
two-ship  formation  did  attempt  a  raid  early  in  the  war,  but  it  was  intercepted 
and  destroyed  by  AWACS-directed  Saudi  F-lSs  that  were  part  of  the  defen¬ 
sive  counterair  (DCA)  plan  to  protect  the  coalition’s  surface  forces  and  rear 
area.  The  DCA  system  incorporated  AWACS,  ground-based  radars,  airborne 
filf^ter  CAPs,  rapid  response  fighters  on  ground  or  aircraft  carrier  alert,  and 
ground-based  air  defense  missiles  and  guns. 
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Extensive  DCA  forces  were  maintained  as  insurance  against  an  Iraqi 
desperation  attack.^ 

The  Iraqi  air  force  was  completely  removed  as  a  factor  in  the  war.  Having 
had  more  than  750  combat  aircraft  in  its  inventory  at  the  start  of  the  air 
campaign,  Iraq  had  less  than  300  aircraft  and  only  a  marginal  combat 
capability  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  final  official  assessment  estimated  that 
*109  Iraqi  combat  fixed-wing  aircraft  flew  to  Iran;  151  were  destroyed  on  the 
ground;  33  were  shot  down  by  coalition  fighter  aircraft;  and  31  were  captured 
or  destroyed  by  gra>:nd  forces."  The  world’s  sixth  largest  air  force  was  not  a 
factor  in  the  war’s  outcome.®^ 

As  part  of  its  efforts  to  control  the  air  and  limit  the  enemy’s  ability  to  use 
the  aerospace  medium,  the  coalition’s  strategic  campaign  also  had  to  deal 
with  Iraqi  surface-to-surface  missiles.  The  anti-Scud  experience  of  Desert 
Storm  highlighted  the  inherent  offensive  nature  of  aerospace  operations,  but 
it  also  underlined  the  complementary  value  of  defensive  capabilities. 

Anti-Scud  Operations 

The  coalition  followed  the  classic  air  power  theory  model  of  preempting  the 
enem3r’s  offensive  capability.  Like  the  Iraqi  offensive  aircraft  and  airfields,  the 
fixed  launch  sites  for  SSMs  were  attacked  during  the  first  day  of  the  coalition 
offensive.  Additionally,  Scud  production  and  storage  facilities  were  struck  by 
day  three  of  the  air  campaign.  However,  the  mobile  SSM  laundiers  created 
the  biggest  challenge  of  the  war  for  the  coalition  and  illusti.^ted  the 
dominance  of  offensive  operations  in  the  use  of  aerospace  power.®® 

The  attacks  on  fixed  launch  sites  and  production  facilities  were  considered 
highly  successful  during  the  war,  but  postwar  assessments  by  UN  inspection 
teams  indicated  that  much  of  Iraq’s  key  production  capability  had  been  moved 
before  the  war  and  could  have  been  used  to  reconstitute  the  missile  force  after 
the  war.  Nonetheless,  these  strategic  attacks  reduced  the  immediate  threat  of 
the  Iraqi  missile  systems.®® 

On  the  second  day  of  the  war,  the  lra<p  mUitaiy  b^an  to  use  their  relatively 
limited  SSM  force  in  a  strategic  bombing  campaign  of  their  own.  These  at¬ 
tacks  by  Scud  missiles  lacked  precision,  however,  and  could  not  achieve  the 
specific  military  results  that  the  coalition  air  attacks  could  produce.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  these  limited  missile  strikes — ^never  exceeding  10  in  a  day  and  totalling 
88  launches  (42  toward  Israel  and  46  toward  the  coalition) — ^represented  a 
significant  strategic  threat.®^ 

The  inaccurate  Scuds  were  often  referred  to  as  "militarily  insignificant," 
reflecting  the  limited  tactical  impact  of  the  strikes  on  the  coalition  military. 
However,  this  notion  runs  counter  to  the  reality  of  a  direct  linkage  between 
politics  and  military  operations.  The  Scuds  posed  the  same  kind  of  threat  to 
the  will  of  the  coalition  as  the  "aerial  Tet,"  and  the  possibility  of  chemical  or 
biological  warheads  amplified  the  psychological  impact  of  the  missiles.  The 
greatest  threat  was  that  strikes  on  Israel  would  provoke  a  reaction  and  lead 
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to  the  dismtegration  of  the  coalition.  Given  these  considerations,  the  Scuds 
were  certainly  a  significant  strategic  military  concem.^^ 

Aerospace  Defensive  Operations.  The  most  visible  reaction  to  the  Scud 
launches  was  the  deployment  of  PaUiot  missile  batteries  on  the  Saudi  Penin¬ 
sula  and  in  Israel.  Althouj^  designed  as  an  antiaircraft  missile,  modified 
Patriots  had  a  limited  antiballistic  missile  capability.  They  were  part  of  the 
earliest  US  deployments  because  of  the  recognized  potential  of  Iraqi  SSM 
attacks.  US  strategic  airlift  aircraft  quickly  deployed  Patriots  to  Israel  in  an 
effort  to  keep  Israel  out  of  the  war.  Patriot  operators  were  supported  by  an 
extensive  system  that  the  US  established  and  by  space  systems  that 
provided  warning  and  early  tracking  data  on  the  Iraqi  missiles.^^ 

The  early,  highly  visible  successes  of  the  Patriots  had  a  very  positive 
psychological  effect  on  the  coalition’s  military  members  and  on  civilians  in 
both  target  areas.  The  calming  effect  on  the  Israeli  populace  and  political 
leadership  helped  keep  Israel  out  of  the  war.  Although  postwar  assessments 
indicate  that  the  Patriots  were  not  as  successful  as  initially  thought,  fhe 
ps3nhological  impact  of  the  Patriot  operations  illustrates  an  impor^‘'nt  aspect 
of  defensive  capabilities.  Aerospace  defenses  can  degrade  the  impact  of  an 
offensive  strike  and  help  to  ensure  that  both  military  and  civilian  morale 
holds  steady  until  one’s  own  offensive  operations  gain  control  of  the  situation. 
However,  the  Iraqi  Scuds  did  illustrate  the  potential  of  even  limited  aerospace 
offensive  capabilities.^ 

Coalition  dominance  of  the  Iraqi  IADS  demonstrates  the  problems  inherent 
in  relying  on  a  defensive  posture  alone.  In  Desert  Storm,  the  ultimate  solution 
to  the  Scud  threat  was  sustained  offensive  action  against  missile  launchers 
and  the  support  system  that  W6S  sustaining  the  Scud  campaign.^^ 

Offensive  Conntermissile  Operations.  The  offensive  counter-Scud  effort 
was  made  difficult  by  the  mobile  nature  of  the  threat.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
however,  the  coalition  had  improved  its  tactical  intelligence  operation  and 
devised  a  combination  of  tactics  that  significantly  d^aded  the  Iraqi  SSM 
capability.  Iraqi  missile  activity  declined  from  an  average  of  five  Scud 
launches  per  day  in  the  first  10  days  of  combat  to  an  average  of  one  per  day 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  On  the  day  before  the  war  ended,  coalition  air 
strikes,  guided  by  reports  firom  special  operations  forces,  preempted  a  large 
Scud  barrage  that  was  apparently  designed  to  swamp  the  Israeli  Patriot  mis¬ 
sile  batteries  and  draw  Israel  into  the  war.^^ 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  coalition’s  strategic  sorties  were  flown  against  SSM 
targets,  an  indication  of  the  challenge  and  the  importance  of  removing  the 
Scud  threat.  The  counterair  missions  and  counter-Scud  operations  were 
designed  to  create  the  underlying  conditions  for  controlling  the  aerospace 
environment.  The  air  campaign  built  on  their  success  with  attacks  on  the 
other  strategic  targets.  The  planners  expected  their  greatest  payoff  to  come 
firom  attacks  on  leadership  and  targets.^ 
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National  Command  and  Control 

Command  and  control — the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  the  military — is 
the  most  critical  component  of  any  large  military  force.  The  hig^y  centralized 
nature  of  Iraq’s  government  and  military  forces  made  them  particularly 
reliant  on  effective  command  and  control  and  particularly  vulnerable  to  highly 
focused  air  attacks.  The  coalition’s  air  campaign  plan  recognized  this  fact  and 
identified  the  Iraqi  leadership  as  a  key  center  of  gravity  for  the  air  offensive. 
But  the  Iraqi  military  also  realized  its  potential  vulnerabilities  and  had 
developed  an  extensive  hardened  and  redundant  command  and  control  struc¬ 
ture.®* 

Effective  strikes  on  command  and  control  targets  were  crucial  to  ac¬ 
complishing  the  campaign  objective  of  isolating  the  senior  leaders.  And  al¬ 
though  percentage  of  strategic  sorties  dedicated  to  leadership  command 
facilities  (2  percent)  and  C®  nodes  (3  percent)  was  small,  they  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  Saddam  Hussein’s  regime  and  its  ability  to  wage  war. 
Highly  successful  precision  strikes  on  command  and  control  targets  from  the 
opening  minutes  of  the  air  campaign  shodced  Iraq’s  leaders  and  significantly 
r^uced  their  ability  to  direct  a  response  to  the  coalition’s  offensive.®® 

National  Command  Facilities.  Strikes  on  command  bunkers  and  head¬ 
quarters  buildings  quickly  reduced  Saddam  Hussein’s  ability  to  maintain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  military  and  the  people  of  Iraq.  National  control  elements 
continued  to  function,  but  at  considerably  lower  levels  of  efficiency.  Given  the 
tight-reigned  approach  to  leadership  in  Iraq,  this  efficienty  reduc^on  quickly 
resulted  in  greatly  impaired  operations  throu^out  the  government  and  the 
military.®® 

Iracp  leaders  were  forced  to  use  less  effective  alternate  facilities— even 
mobile  command  centers — to  direct  their  military  operations  and  to  run  the 
country.  They  received  limited  information,  were  vulnerable  to  coalition  air 
attacks,  and  were  forced  to  use  radio  communications  links  that  provided 
location  information  and  potential  intelligence  to  the  coalition.®^ 

Command,  Control,  and  Commonicationa  Nodes.  Information  is  the 
key  to  success  in  modem  warfare,  and  the  destruction  of  Iraq’s  C®  nodes 
restricted  the  flow  of  information  to  senior  national  leaders.  The  top  echelons 
of  Iraqi  command  were  partially  blinded  in  the  opening  phase  of  the  war,  a 
situation  made  worse  by  the  lack  of  any  reconnaissance  capability  due  to  the 
coalition’s  control  of  the  air.®® 

Coalition  attacks  on  the  C®  structure  also  limited,  but  did  not  eliminate,  the 
ability  of  Iraqi  leaders  to  control  their  field  forces  and  their  internal  security 
forces.  They  were  in  a  very  difficult  position;  they  had  already  lost  the  initia¬ 
tive,  and  the  degradation  of  their  command  structure  forced  them  to  react 
without  a  clear  picture  of  what  the  coalition  was  doing.  And  coalition  strikes 
on  Iraqi  command  and  control  targets  left  them  with  imperfect  and  uncertain 
control  channels  to  their  forces,  greatly  intensifying  the  “fog”  that  surrounds 
military  operations  in  war.®® 
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The  Ira^  weie  able  to  use  their  extensive  alternate  communications  chan- 
neb,  but  these  were  less  effective  than  their  normal  secure  lines — especially 
their  fiber-optic  cistern.  The  backup  communications  links  were  more  vul¬ 
nerable  to  interception  by  coalition  intelligence  collectors.  The  reduced  com¬ 
munications  capability  also  severely  constrained  Saddam  Hussein’s  ability  to 
communicate  with  the  Iraqi  people  and  with  the  outside  world.  Thb  restricted 
hb  ability  to  manipubte  opinions  and  control  the  Iraqi  populace,  potentially 
undercutting  bis  security.^” 

Air  suprematT — including  reduced  Iraqi  air  defenses  and  elimination  of  the 
Iraqi  offensive  threat — and  degradation  of  Iraq’s  command  and  control 
capabilities  were  the  key  early  objectives  of  the  strategic  bombing  offensive. 
The  success  of  the  early  attacks  was  reinforced  throu^bout  the  war  by  reat¬ 
tacks  that  precluded  reconstitution.  Strategic  operations  expanded  rapidly  to 
other  targets  to  extend  the  shock  and  isolation  of  the  senior  leaders,  induce  an 
overall  command  paralysb,  and  reduce  the  short-  and  long-term  military 
potential  of  Iraq.  Especially  important  targets  for  these  expanded  strategic 
strikes  were  the  Iraqi  weapons  of  mass  destruction — nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  weapons.^^ 

Nuclear,  Chemical,  and  Biological  Capabilities 

The  coalition  viewed  the  Iraqi  NBC  capabilities  as  a  threat  to  regional 
security  and,  indeed,  to  global  security.  Even  before  the  start  of  the  war,  the 
coalition  waged  an  aggressive  political  and  psychological  campaign  to  db- 
courage  the  Iraqi  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  the  end,  Saddam 
appeared  to  have  been  deterred  £rom  using  hb  terror  weapons.  The  coalition 
could  not  count  on  hb  restraint,  however,  and  conducted  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  against  all  aspects  of  hb  NBC  capabilities.*^ 

NBC  research  and  production  facilities  were  struck  by  5  percent  of  the 
strategic  campaign  sorties.  Delivery  CTStems  associated  with  chemical  warfare 
(CW)  and  biologbal  warfare  (BW)  were  stnuh  during  both  the  strategic  offen¬ 
sive  and  the  air  operations  in  the  KTO.  Both  air  operations  also  emphasized 
strikes  on  storage  facilities  for  CW  and  BW  weapons.  On  several  occasbns, 
the  coalition  redbected  missions  from  previously  planned  targets  to  locations 
where  intelligence  indicated  that  Iraq  was  preparing  for  CW  operations. 
These  preemptive  attacks  apparently  removed  the  specific  capabilities  before 
th^  could  be  used.*^^ 

coalition’s  attacks  on  NBC  targets  were  highly  successful,  althou|^ 
postwar  intelligence  and  UN  inspection  teams  revealed  that  prewar  and  war¬ 
time  intelligence  had  mbsed  significant  portions  of  Iraq’s  research  and 
development  programs.  Thb  discovery  illustrates  the  problems  encountered 
in  retying  on  technological  collection  systems — ^national  technical  means” — 
for  intelligence.  In  fact,  the  entire  strat^c  campaign  highlighta  the  need  for 
good  intelligence  in  any  bombing  campaign.^^ 

Despite  the  coalition’s  intelligence  shortfalb,  however,  Iraq’s  BW  program 
was  severMy  damaged  and  its  research  and  production  facilities  were 
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rendered  useless.  Coalition  attacks  also  destroyed  at  least  three-fourtiis  of 
Iraq’s  CW  production  capability  and  heavily  damaged  other  aspects  of  the 
program.  The  strikes  on  known  nuclear  research  and  development  facilities 
inflicted  significant  damage,  but  postwar  inspections  revealed  capabilities  not 
previously  known.*^^ 

Energy  Targets 

The  coalition  attacked  electricity  and  oil  production  and  distribution  i^s- 
tems  to  reduce  Iraq’s  ability  to  sustain  combat  operations.  These  types  of 
targets  have  historically  been  the  focus  of  strategic  bombing  concepts.  In  the 
case  of  the  coalition’s  air  campaign,  they  were  integrated  into  a  broader  set  of 
targets  to  create  a  synergistic  effect  and  substantially  d^ade  Iraq’s  war¬ 
making  potential.^^ 

Energy  targets  are  vulnerable  to  the  precision  attack  capabiUly  of  modem 
air  forces.  The  coalition  planned  to  exploit  this  precision  attack  ability.  At¬ 
tacks  on  energy  targets  were  designed  to  disrupt  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  i^stems  in  such  ways  that  they  could  be  rapidly  repaired,  with  outside 
help,  after  the  war.  In  concept,  this  would  allow  the  coalition  to  maintain 
leverage  on  Iraq  even  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  Unfortunately,  as  the  target¬ 
ing  process  passed  to  the  combat  units,  some  of  the  hi^y  selective  aspects  of 
the  original  plan  were  lost — ^and  there  was  more  extensive  damage  to  the 
power  generation  plants  than  had  been  intended.'^ 

Electric  Power.  Only  1  percent  of  the  strategic  sorties  hit  electrical  power 
targets,  but  the  impact  of  these  strikes  was  significant.  Baghdad’s  electricity 
was  taken  out  in  the  first  hours  of  the  air  campaign  and  was  not  restored 
until  after  the  war  ended.  These  attacks  forced  the  military  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  backup  power  sources.  The  dismption  of  electrical  power  also 
hampered  industrial  activities,  especially  in  critical  areas  such  as  NBC 
weapons  production. 

Oil  Targets.  The  second  portion  of  the  counterenergy  bombing  effort  dis¬ 
rupted  Iraq’s  ability  to  refine  and  distribute  oil  products.  Three  percent  of  the 
coalition’s  strat^c  sorties  damaged  approximately  80  percent  of  Iraq’s  refin¬ 
ing  capacity  and  forced  the  Iraqis  to  completely  shut  down  their  production 
system.  The  reduced  availability  of  POL  complicated  Iraq’s  logistical  efforts  to 
support  its  field  forces  in  the  KTO.*^^ 

Hie  Logistical  Ssrstem 

The  attacks  on  oil  system  targets  added  to  the  pressures  imposed  by  other 
strategic  air  attacks  on  the  Iraqi  logistical  system.  These  strikes  iindercut 
Iraq’s  ability  to  sustain  the  combat  potential  of  its  large  army  in  the  KTO. 
This  part  of  strategic  targeting  included  military  production  facilities  that 
were  not  included  in  other  categories,  as  well  as  traditional  interdiction  tar¬ 
gets  sudi  as  military  storage  sites  and  railroad  and  highway  bridges.  The 
coalition  directed  15  percent  of  its  strategic  sorties  against  production  and 
storage  facilities  and  4  percent  against  railroads  and  bridges.^ 
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Hie  strat^^ic  interdiction  effort  destroyed  or  damaged  three-fourths  of  the 
bridges  between  the  logistical  heart  of  central  Iraq  and  the  combat  units  in 
the  K30.  Diese  interdiction  targets  also  underscored  the  close  relationship 
between  the  strategic  portion  of  the  air  campaign  and  the  operational  portion 
that  focused  on  the  Iraqi  combat  forces  in  the  KTO.^^ 

The  ssmergistic  effects  of  attacks  on  various  strategic  targets  severely  con¬ 
strained  Iraq’s  ability  to  support  sustained  combat  operations.  These  effects 
were  designed  to  influence  the  Iraqi  leaders  by  showing  them  the  dominance 
of  coalition  air  forces  and  creating  feelings  of  vulnerability.  Ihe  air  plannms 
hoped  that  the  air  campaign  would  force  a  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  without 
ground  combat.  Part  of  the  pressure  included  direct  attacks  on  Iraqi  combat 
forces.  In  addition  to  contributing  strategic  pressure,  these  attacks  degraded 
Iraqi  combat  power  and  set  the  stage  for  a  ground  battle  if  one  should  be 
needed.^ 

Beyond  the  strategic  target  sets  of  the  IADS,  the  air  force,  and  Scuds,  two 
other  aspects  of  the  Iraqi  military  were  considered  important  enough  to  be 
strategic  targets.  These  were  the  Iraqi  navy  and  the  Republican  Guard.^ 

Naval  Forces 

The  Iraqi  navy  was  given  strategic  status  because  it  could  threaten  coali¬ 
tion  naval  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  gain  a  ptydiological  victory 
from  any  successful  attack.  Of  special  importance  to  the  coalition  were  US 
carrier  operations  in  very  constrained  waterways  and  the  maritime  logistical 
lifeline  of  the  coalition’s  forces.  Additionally,  the  Iraqi  navy,  especially  its 
antiship  missile  and  mine-laying  capabilities,  had  to  be  destroyed  to  allow 
coalition  operations  in  the  ezfrome  northern  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Remov¬ 
ing  Iraq’s  naval  threat  allowed  sea-based  support  for  the  ground  offensive  and 
cleared  the  way  for  a  potential  amphibious  landing.^ 

'Two  percent  of  the  strat^c  sorties  were  flown  against  naval  targets.  Most 
of  Iraq’s  combat  vessels  and  land-based  missile  systems  were  destroyed  by 
these  attacks.  Coalition  air  strikes  had  eliminated  the  offensive  potential  of 
the  Iraqi  navy  by  early  February.*® 

BepoUican  Guard 

'The  air  campaigpi  plan  identified  the  Republican  Guard  as  one  of  the  Iraqi 
centers  of  gravity.  These  forces  symbolized  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime  and 
were  the  best  trained  and  equipped  units  in  the  Ira<p  military.  Ihey  were 
positioned  as  a  theater  reserve  around  the  northern  Iraq-Kuwait  border.  The 
coalition  directed  more  air  strikes — 5,646  sorties,  31  percent  of  the  strat^c 
total — against  the  Republican  Guard  than  against  any  other  strat^c  target 
set.  This  air  assault  reduced  the  combat  power  of  these  elite  units,  and  it  kept 
them  under  constant  bombing  pressure  in  an  effort  to  reduce  their  morale  and 
their  will  to  fi^t.  After  the  first  day,  coalition  aircraft,  often  B-52s,  struck  the 
Republican  Guard  at  least  once  every  three  to  four  hours.** 


Although  the  overall  strength  of  the  Republican  Guard  was  reduced  by  the 
bombing,  some  units  were  still  combat-capable  when  the  ground  war  started. 
Some  of  these  engaged  the  US  Army  forces  that  enveloped  the  Iraqi  positions 
in  the  KTO,  but  experienced  no  success.  Along  with  control  of  the  air,  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  structure,  and  isolation  of  the  KTO,  attacks  on  the  elite  heart  of 
the  Iraqi  military  were  intended  to  make  the  Iraqi  leaders  feel  that  the  com¬ 
bat  situation  was  totally  out  of  their  control  and  that  the  cost  of  remaining  in 
Kuwait  was  too  high.  However,  in  spite  of  the  intense  bombing,  the  Iraqi 
leaders  did  not  bend.  Therefore,  the  coalition  increasingly  shifted  the  focus  of 
its  bombing  effort  to  the  Iraqi  combat  forces  in  the  KTO.^^ 

Theater  Air  Operations 

The  coalition  air  attacks  in  tlie  KTO  complemented  the  strategic  campaign 
by  appl3ring  additional  pressure  on  Iraq’s  large  military  structure.  The  con¬ 
stant  bombing  amplified  the  problems  that  the  senior  leaders  faced  in  main¬ 
taining  a  viable  military  force.  Direct  attacks  on  military  equipment  in  the 
KTO  reduced  both  the  combat  strength  that  a  coalition  ground  offensive 
would  have  to  face  and  the  capabilities  of  the  postwar  Iraqi  army.^ 

The  close  and  complementary  relationship  between  operational-level  at¬ 
tacks  in  the  KTO  and  the  strategic  strikes  illustrates  the  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  in  trying  to  divide  targets  into  neat  categories.  But  whatever  the 
label,  ensuring  a  coherent  and  focused  use  of  available  power  was  the  critical 
factory  and  centralized  guidance  ensured  that  all  air  attacks  contributed  to 
the  theater  commander’s  objectives,  i^ether  in  the  strategic  assault  on  the 
Iraqi  regime  or  the  operational  attacks  against  combat  power  in  the  KTO.^^ 
The  attacks  in  the  KTO  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  air  campaign.  After 
the  first  week,  the  KTO  absorbed  a  majority  of  the  coalition’s  combat  sorties 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Including  the  attadm  on  the  Republican  Guard  firom 
the  strategic  effort,  the  sorties  flown  against  targets  in  the  KTO  totaled  more 
than  35,000.  By  the  start  of  the  ground  campaign,  approximately  90  percent 
of  the  combat  sorties  were  being  flown  against  targets  in  the  KTO.^ 

The  olgectives  of  the  theater  portion  of  the  air  campaign  paralleled  those  of 
the  strategic  phase,  with  emphasis  on  destroying  the  combat  potential  of  the 
Iraqi  ground  forces  defending  occupied  Kuwait.  The  air  attacks  first  worked  to 
reduce  Iraq’s  extensive  int^rated  air  defense  system  that  included  even  more 
low-altitude  SAMs  and  AAA  pieces  than  the  strategic  IADS.  Then,  to  preclude 
a  preemptive  groimd  attack  and  limit  any  counterattack  options,  the  strikes 
focused  on  reducing  the  offensive  potential  of  the  Iraqi  forces.  The  emphasis 
then  shifted  to  a  concerted  effort  against  Iraqi  defensive  capabilities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ground  campaign  plan,  an  effort  the  Army  refers  to  as  preparation 
of  the  battlefield.^^ 
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Command  and  Control 

Ab  at  the  atrat^pc  level,  Iraq’s  senior  leaders  and  the  command  and  control 
qnBtem  were  hi^  priority  targets  for  theater  operations.  Although  tactical 
command  nets  are  even  more  difficult  targets  than  strat^c  systems,  coalition 
air  strikes  on  command  posts  and  sites — complemented  by  electronic  war- 
fcure  activities  and  by  artillery  and  missile  fire — severely  degraded  the  ability 
of  the  Iraqi  ground  force  commanders  to  control  their  forces.  This  was  par* 
ticularty  true  for  those  units  in  the  firontline  positions  in  Kuwait.^ 

Iraqi  ground  commanders  often  had  very  i>oor  information,  including  the 
status  of  their  own  forces.  They  also  often  had  great  difficulty  in  issuing 
orders  to  their  subordinate  tmits.  By  the  start  of  the  ground  war,  corps  and 
division  commanders  had  limited,  undependable  communications  with  their 
lower  echelon  units  in  forward  defensive  positions.  Messengers  were  often  the 
onfy  rdiable  means  of  oonununications.  Some  of  the  Iraqi  commanders  who 
were  captured  diiring  the  ground  offensive  reported  that  th^  had  not  been  in 
contact  with  their  commanding  headquarters  for  more  a  we^  when  the 
coalition  ground  campaign  began.  This  situation  severely  constrained  Iraq’s 
ability  to  react  to  the  coalition’s  fast-paced  ground  maneuvers.^ 

Direet  Attacks  <m  Combat  Units 

The  air  attacks  in  the  KTO  also  struck  hard  at  the  Iraqi  arm3r's  equipment. 
Rather  than  trying  to  kill  large  numbmrs  of  Iraqi  troops,  coalition  pilots 
soui^t  out  the  tanks  and  artilleiy  pieces  that  made  the  Iracp  army  a  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  adversary  in  ground  combat.  By  destroying  this  component, 
the  coalition’s  air  campaign  limited  Iraq’s  ability  to  react  to  the  pending 
ground  offensive.  It  also  removed  mudi  of  Iraq’s  capability  to  continue 
threatening  its  neig^ibors  after  the  war.^ 

Individual  pieces  of  equipment,  especially  armored  vehicles,  are  difficult 
targets  for  air  attack,  particulariy  fitom  medium  and  high  altitudes.  However, 
the  coalition’s  air  leaiers  displayed  a  remarkable  flexibility  in  developing 
tactics  and  using  available  technologies  to  kill  a  large  number  of  Iraqi  tankw 
and  artilleiy  pieces.  General  Schwarzkopf  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  air 
campaign  that  he  based  his  decision  to  start  the  ground  campaign  on  a  set 
levd  of  estimated  damage  to  the  equipment  assigned  to  Iraqi  units.  At  the 
start  of  the  ground  campaign,  the  USCENTCOM  staff  estimated  that  Iraq’s 
firontline  units  had  been  reduced  by  air  attack  and  desertion  to  effectiveness 
levds  below  50  percent  and  that  the  more  rearward  units  had  been  reduced 
by  at  least  25  percent.*'^ 

Sustained  air  attacks  on  Iraqi  equipment  wore  down  the  combat  strength  of 
the  ground  forces,  and  the  Iraqis  had  few  options  in  response  due  to  the 
coalition’s  air  superiority  and  its  ability  to  Oy  and  fig^t  at  ni^t.  If  Iraqi  units 
attempted  to  maneuver,  they  were  even  more  visible  to  coalition  pilots  and 
even  more  vulnmable  to  attack  than  when  they  hunkered  down  in  their 
d^ensive  positions.  The  Iraqi  army  therefore  absorbed  the  continuous  pound¬ 
ing  vdiile  anticipating  a  coalition  ground  assault.^ 
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Logislle*— Interdictlan 

Hie  Iraqi  army  waa  damaged  not  only  by  direct  attack,  but  also  by  an 
ag^reasive  interdiction  effort  against  the  Iraqi  logistical  system  within  the 
KTO.  These  attacks  meshed  with  the  strategic  effort  to  isolate  Iraq’s  theater 
forces.  interdiction  targets  were  bridges,  railroad  marshalling  yards,  con¬ 
voys  (especially  when  held  up  and  concentrated  at  a  choke  point  such  as  a 
destroyed  bridge),  fuel  depots,  and  supply  points.  The  interdiction  strikes 
reduc^  on-hand  stores  and,  in  some  areas,  virtually  halted  the  movement  of 
supplies  to  combat  units.**^ 

Coalition  interdiction  strikes  very  quickly  reduced  Iraqi  supply  levels  below 
those  needed  to  sustain  offensive  operations.  Within  two  and  a  half  weeks,  the 
Iraqi  logistical  base  was  cut  below  the  level  needed  to  conduct  sustained 
defensive  operations.  After  25  days,  many  Iraqi  units  were  not  even  receiving 
the  supplies  needed  for  basic  subsistence.  Parts  of  Iraq’s  army  were  beginning 
to  starve  before  the  coalition  laundied  its  ground  campaign.^ 

Iraq’s  combat  potential  was  physically  reduced  by  the  almost  constant  air 
attadcs  within  the  KTO  and  by  the  reduced  logistical  support  for  combat 
units.  Just  as  importantly,  the  bombing  uxideimined  the  psychological  wiU  of 
the  Iraqi  soldiers  to  fi^t,  a  situation  that  was  exploited  by  coalition 
psydhological  warfare  operations.^ 

Psychological  Operations 

The  coalition’s  air  superiority  had  a  heavy  psychological  impact  on  the  Iraqi 
military,  and  the  coalition  attempted  to  amplify  this  effect  with  ps3'chological 
operations  and  with  air  attacks  designed  as  much  for  psychological  impact  as 
for  destructive  results.  B-52  raids  were  especially  effective  in  this  psychologi¬ 
cal  war.  The  US  also  dropped  several  15,000-pound  bombs  (designated  the 
BLU-82).  from  G-130s  in  an  effort  to  erode  Iraqi  morale.  The  psychological 
operations  campaign  also  included  radio  broadcasts,  hi^-powered  speakers 
on  the  front  lines,  and  pamphlet  drops.^^ 

The  actual  psychological  impact  of  the  air  campaign  and  the  psychological 
operations  is  head  to  gauge,  but  tiie  degraded  status  of  most  Iraqi  ground 
force  units  at  the  start  of  the  ground  campaign  was  a  dear  indication  that  the 
air  campaign  had  been  hi^iify  successful  Beyond  the  physical  damage,  many 
units  were  well  below  authorized  strength  levels  because  of  desertions  and  the 
inabilify  or  unwillingness  of  soldiers  on  leave  to  return  to  their  combat  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  KTO.  Some  estimates  place  the  number  of  deserters  at  over 
150,000 — almost  30  percent  of  the  estimated  number  of  troops  assigned  to  the 
KTO.  Captured  Iraqi  officers  reported  an  average  desertion  rate  of  ap- 
proadmatefy  42  percent. 

The  pafychological  impact  of  the  air  campaign  was  also  seen  in  the  weak 
resistance  of  many  Iraqi  soldiers.  Some  surrendered  at  the  first  possible  mo¬ 
ment  Others  engaged  in  a  brief  exchange  of  fire  with  coalition  ground  forces 
before  surrendering.  Some,  especially  in  the  Republican  Guard  divisions,  put 
up  a  more  intense  fi^t  before  being  overwhelmed  by  the  speed  and  firepower 
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of  the  coalition’s  ground  offensive.  But  the  air  campaign  had  taken  the  fi^t 
out  of  many  Iraqis  and  had  created  the  conditions  that  allowed  coalition 
ground  forces,  with  minimal  casualties,  to  successfully  attack  em  enemy  in 
prepared  defenses.  The  coalition  to<^  7,000  prisoners  on  the  first  day  and  a 
total  of  78,000  by  the  end  of  the  war.  One  captured  Iraqi  division  commander, 
when  asked  why  his  men  surrendered  so  easily,  replied  simply,  ’It  was  the 
airplanes.”^^ 

After  12  days,  the  Iraqis  laiinched  a  series  of  attacks  across  the  Saudi- 
Kuwaiti  border.  Although  the  exact  objectives  remain  unclear,  the  attacks 
were  probably  designed  to  draw  the  coalition  into  a  ground  battle  in  vhich  the 
Iraqis  could  use  their  army  to  bleed  the  coalition  in  a  “ground  Tet”  scenario. 
Two  Iraqi  divisions,  the  5th  Mechanized  and  the  3d  Armored,  attempted  an 
offensive  with  no  air  support.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  however;  US 
Marine  Corps  and  Saudi  ground  forces  with  air  and  artillery  support  con¬ 
tained  the  offensive  within  the  border  area.  The  Iraqis  succeeded  only  in 
capturing  the  abandoned  border  town  of  Al-KhaJ^i.^*^ 

The  coalition’s  response  to  the  Iraqi  offensive  clearly  demonstrated  the 
value  of  air  superiority  and  close  air-ground  cooperation.  'The  Iraqis  lacked 
aerial  reconnaissance  and  air  support  while  coalition  aerial  reconnaissance 
assets,  including  TR-1,  E-8  JSTARS,  and  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  (UAV), 
detected  and  monitored  the  massing  of  several  hundred  Iraqi  tanka  and  other 
armored  vehicles  for  the  attack. 

Coalition  ground  forces  received  fire  support  firom  Marine  AH-IW  helicop¬ 
ters,  AC- 130  gunships,  and  a  variety  of  fixed-wing  aircraft.  'The  combined 
air-ground  defense  quickly  broke  the  back  of  the  Iraqi  offensive.  The 
coalition’s  deep-look  surveillance  capability  enabled  air  power  to  disrupt  the 
Iraqi  attacks  before  th^  gathered  momentum.  On  the  first  night  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  a  JSTARS  crew  detected  a  large  convoy  moving  toward  the  Saudi  border 
and  vectored  one  special  operations  AC-130  and  two  A- 10s  to  the  convoy.  The 
result  was  58  of  71  Iraqi  vehicles  destroyed. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  battle,  tbe  two  Iraqi  divisions  were  seriously 
damaged  by  air  attacks  before  they  could  close  with  coalition  grotind  forces. 
AV-8B8,  FfA-18s,  A-Os,  A-lOs,  F-lbEs,  F-lBs,  AC-lSOs,  and  B-528  attacked 
troop  concentrations,  tanks,  armored  vehicles,  trucks,  and  artillery  pieces. 
The  B-52s  also  dropped  armor-sensing  mines  in  the  path  of  the  Iraqi  advance. 
In  the  course  of  one  night,  air  power  had  destroyed  the  combat  power  of  two 
divisions.^®* 

The  taking  of  KhaQi  ended  as  a  dismal  failure  for  Iraq.  A  Saudi-Qatar  task 
force  quickly  recaptured  the  town  and  reestablished  coalition  control  of  the 
border.  The  coalition’s  performance  demonstrated  the  vulnerability  of  surface 
forces  to  air  attack  when  they  are  moving  in  the  open.  This  was  a  very  serious 
ommi  for  the  Irac;^,  who  were  already  suffering  serious  losses  in  their  dug-m 
defensive  positions. 

Air  superiority  and  the  ability  to  coordinate  aerial  firepower  with  ground 
forces  were  tiie  keys  to  coalition  victory  at  KhaQi.  These  were  also  keys  to 
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sucoefls  when  the  ground  campaign  exploited  the  effects  of  the  air  campaign 
on  day  39  of  the  war. 

The  Ground  Campaign 

The  air  campaign  severely  damaged  the  Iraqi  military  power  in  the  KTO 
and,  although  had  it  had  not  yet  forced  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  military 
commanders  to  leave  Kuwait,  the  air  offensive  created  the  conditions  for 
success  in  the  ground  campaign.  Perhaps  in  time  Saddam  would  have 
withdrawn  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  attacks,  but  his  personality  or  his 
political  situation  might  not  have  allowed  that — and  he  might  not  have 
known  how  badly  his  forces  had  been  hurt.  A  combination  of  the  coalition’s 
successful  attacks  and  the  false  reporting  that  often  occtirs  in  a  tyrannical 
83rstem  might  have  blinded  him  to  the  real  truth.  In  any  event.  General 
Sdiwarzkopf  initiated  a  ground  campaign  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace  to 
the  Ira<p  army.'®* 

The  gptiund  offensive  plan  had  been  developed  in  close  harmony  with  the 
air  campaign.  The  coalition’s  total  air  supremacy  prevented  Iraq  from  detect¬ 
ing  the  massive  shift  of  ground  forces  to  the  west  for  a  deep  envelopment. 
Even  if  Iraq  had  detected  the  move,  the  battle  at  KhaJQi  suggested  an  ill  fate 
for  any  Iraqi  forces  attempting  to  counter  the  flanking  move.  The  coalition’s 
air  suprema<7,  the  air  attacks  in  the  KTO,  the  Marine  and  Arab  ground  forces 
along  the  Kuwaiti  border,  and  the  threat  of  a  Marine  amphibious  assault  on 
the  Kuwaiti  coast  combined  to  fix  the  Ira^  forces  in  the  KTO  until  the  ground 
offensive  had  started.'** 

During  the  offensive,  coalition  air  power  provided  support  to  the  ground 
forces  as  needed  while  sustaining  pressure  on  strategic  targets  and  deep  tar¬ 
gets  within  the  KTO.  Coalition  air  forces  continued  to  disrupt  Iraq’s  logistical 
system  and  to  attack  Iraqi  units,  especially  when  they  attempted  to  move. 
Coalition  pilots  also  provided  fire  support  whenever  required  by  the  ground 
forces."* 

Because  of  the  successes  of  the  air  campaign,  the  nature  of  the  plan,  and 
the  speed  of  execution  in  the  ground  campaign  (the  100-hour  war),  close  air 
support  was  not  a  mqjor  factor.  Poor  weather  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
ground  attack  made  CAS  missions  very  difficult;  but  whenever  needed,  CAS 
was  available.'" 

The  multinational  nature  of  the  g;round  forces  created  potential  problems 
for  coordinating  air  support  missions  for  the  ground  operation.  During  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Shield,  the  coalition  had  developed  procedures  and  trained  to 
ensure  that  support  was  available  to  all  countries  and  that  the  probability  of 
fratricide  was  low.  Unfortunately,  some  “friendly  fire”  deaths  occurred  in  spite 
of  all  the  preparation — an  example  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  CAS 
operations.  CAS  missions  were  flown  whenever  needed  by  ground  forces,  but 
most  of  the  air  support  was  flown  against  deeper  targets.'^ 

The  success  of  the  theater  campaign,  a  truly  joint  operation,  was  founded 
on  the  successful  application  of  air  power.  Stressing  this  fact.  General  McPeak 
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stated  that  within  the  context  of  a  joint  campai^  this  was  *the  first  time 
that  a  field  army  has  been  defeated  by  air  power. 

The  Impact  of  Air  Power 

The  rapid  success  of  the  ground  campaign  is  a  testimony  to  the  synergistic 
effects  of  a  joint  forces  campaign  plan  that  ^cploited  the  advantages  of  the 
coalition,  especially  air  power,  and  avoided  the  strengths  of  the  adversary. 
The  air  assault  established  air  supremacy  quickly,  allowing  the  rest  of  the  air 
campaign  to  accomplish  its  objectives  wil^  minimal  disruption.  These  attacks 
paralyzed  the  Iraqi  leaders’  command  structure,  reduced  their  ability  to 
threaten  their  nei^bors  after  the  war,  and  created  the  conditions  for  a  rapid 
ground  campaign  to  liberate  Kuwait. 

The  entire  experience  illustrated  the  continuing  relevance  of  the  core  tenets 
of  air  power  theory,  including  the  potential  dominance  of  air  power  in  modem 
warfare.  As  summarized  by  President  Qeorge  Bush,  "Lesson  munber  one  firom 
the  Gulf  War  is  the  value  of  air  power."^'* 
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Chapter  6 


Air  Power  Theory  Revalidated 


The  defeat  of  Iraq  and  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  was  built  upon  the 
capabilities  of  air  power  and  the  successful  application  of  the  core  tenets  of  air 
power  theory.  'While  these  tenets  do  not  provide  a  speciJRc  road  map  for  future 
planning,  they  do  provide  a  framework  for  discussions  of  hiture  force  struc¬ 
tures  and  future  operational  and  strategic  concepts.  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  serve  not  as  models  for  future  emulation,  but  as  useful 
reminders  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  air  power — ^now  truly  aerospace 
power — and  of  the  central  truths  surrounding  use  of  the  third  dimension  in 
war. 

Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  were  conducted  in  a  unique  situation.  The 
environment,  the  combat  scenario,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  adversary 
were  all  hi^ily  favorable  to  the  application  of  air  power.  The  specific  approach 
used  in  this  war  will  therefore  not  be  directly  transferable  to  all  wars  and  all 
combat  scenarios.  Nonetheless,  the  experience  did  highlight  the  essence  of  air 
power  and  its  roles  in  modem  war. 

Operation  Desert  Shield  clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of  air  power’s 
speed  and  global  range  in  responding  to  iutemational  security  threats. 
Strategic  airlift  and  the  rapid  deployment  of  air  and  surface  forces  helped 
deter  further  aggression  and,  along  with  naval  air  power,  provided  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  wide  range  of  military  options.  Strategic  and  tactical  airlift  sup¬ 
ported  the  continued  deployment  of  combat  forces  and  helped  sustain  them 
with  timely  resupply  throu|^out  both  operations. 

Air  power’s  range,  speed,  flexibility,  and  ability  to  quickly  concentrate  ac¬ 
curate  firepower  were  critical  to  the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
potential  for  intercontinental  bomber  attacks  from  the  continental  United 
States  was  effectively  illustrated  for  the  first  time.  Aerospace  platforms  also 
provided  critical  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  support  for  coalition  plan¬ 
ners  and  commanders.  Space  systems,  from  communications  and  navigation 
support  to  surveillanoe  and  warning  operations,  expanded  the  horizons  of 
moifom  warfare. 

These  capabilities  were  woven  into  a  command  structure  and  campaign 
jdan  that  dearfy  incorporated  the  bade  elements  of  air  power  theory.  The 
intellectual  firamework  for  this  was  provided  by  people  who  had  studied  war 
and  the  use  of  air  power  in  war.  The  use  of  air  power  was  also  shaped  by  the 
strong  operational  culture  of  the  US  Air  Force  (informal  doctrine)  and  by  the 
service’s  formal  doctrine  that  traces  its  lineage  to  the  early  air  power 
theorists.  Doctrine  is  the  kqy  vehicle  for  conveying  theory  in  a  practical  form 


to  a  military  force.  Desert  Shield  aod  Desert  Storm  showed  the  effectiveness 
of  applying  theory  through  doctrine. 

At  the  essence  of  air  power  theory  is  the  idea  that  air  power  is  the 
dominant  component  in  modem  warfare,  potentially  the  dedaive  one. 


Decisiveness 

The  belief  of  air  power  theory,  and  the  reality  of  the  Desert  Storm  ez- 
porience,  is  that  air  power  can  be  the  decisive  factor,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
decisive  factors,  in  war.  Decisiveness  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  and  the 
concept  tends  to  provoke  angry  debates  between  advocates  of  the  various 
services.  However,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Air  Force  is  the  dominant 
service;  rather,  it  is  whether  control  of  the  air  and  the  ability  to  operate  freely 
in  the  third  dimension  give  a  military  force  the  dominant  position  in  war  and 
cmnbat.  And  the  answer  is  yes — aU  services  are  dependent  on,  and  vulnerable 
to,  operations  in  the  aerospace  environment. 

Air  power  theory,  therefore,  contends  that  one  of  the  first  planning  con- 
sideratioiis  should  be  how  to  dominate  the  aerospace  arena.  Control  of  the  air 
allows  the  military  force  to  conduct  all  other  types  of  operations,  ^riiether  in 
the  air,  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea.  The  coalition’s  ground  attack  would  have 
been  very  difficult  without  air  supremacy. 

Desert  Storm  demonstrated  that  aerospace  power  can  be  applied  as  a 
strategic  weapon.  It  can  be  directed  at  the  enemy  state’s  base  of  power,  its 
leadership,  and  its  ability  and  will  to  conduct  and  sustain  military  operations. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  strat^pic  attack  is  to  achieve  the  national  olgectives  by 
directly  attaddng  and  defeating  the  enemy  state.  Strat^ic  air  operations  are 
normal^  conducted  independently  of  the  surface  forces,  but,  as  Desert  Storm 
showed,  the  strategic  effects  may  complement  and  significantly  enhance  the 
combat  potential  of  other  forces. 

Air  attadcB  may  also  be  decisive  at  the  theater  or  operational  level  where 
the  air  campaign  plan  is  more  doeely  linked  to  surface  operations.  The  qmer- 
gistic  relationship  between  different  ^q>es  of  military  forces  makes  joint  war¬ 
fare  a  powerful  tool.  Control  of  the  air  allows  easier  surface  operations, 
ensures  direct  support  to  friendly  forces,  and  allows  air  strikes  to  d^rade  the 
enmny’s  military  capabilities.  Surface  forces  can  help  theater  air  forces  by 
forcing  the  enemy  to  concentrate  and  to  move,  creating  targets  for  air  attach 
Air<ground  teamwork  is  the  key,  Imt  the  iinique  diaracteriatics  of  air  power 
must  be  recognized  and  used. 

Air  power,  eqtedally  in  strategic  oporations,  must  be  employed  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  iqwdfic  military  and  political  situation.  Victory  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  commander  and  his  planners  have  clear  objectives  and  if 
thqr  have  accurate  assessments  of  the  capabilities  and  constraints  of  both 
sidM  invcdved  in  the  amfliet  For  air  power  to  have  a  decisive  strat^c  effect, 
air  planners  must  understand  the  enemy.  The  air  campaign  plan  must  iden- 
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tify  the  enem]r*8  coiters  of  gravity,  his  vulnerabilities,  and  his  ability  to 
threaten  friendly  centers  of  gravity. 

To  be  ^Gscthre  and  decisive,  air  attacks  must  be  based  on  good  intelligence. 
Intelligence  indudes  both  hard  information  and  analytical  assessments  that 
BUty  require  a  certain  amount  of  intuitive  insii^t.  Timely,  hig^-quality  intel- 
ligNQce  is  required  for  planning,  and  for  keeping  the  air  operation  focused  on 
potentially  decisive  ta^ts  as  the  war  unfolds  and  draimstances  dumge. 
Target  selection  focuses  the  offensive  power  of  aerospace  forces. 


Offensive  Operations  Dominate 

1116  decisiveness  of  air  power  comes  from  its  inherent  offensive  capability. 
The  coalition’s  air  campaign  was  a  classic  example  of  the  effective  use  of  air 
power  in  an  intense,  well-focused  air  assault.  Tbie  Iraqi  Scud  campaign  il¬ 
lustrated  the  potential  impact  of  offensive  air  attacks  by  a  limited  aerospace 
force,  a  potential  that  is  greatly  magnified  by  the  avai^ility  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  speed,  range,  and  concentrated  firepower  of  offensive 
air  strikes  can  seize  Ihe  initiative,  shock  the  enemy’s  leadership  and  combat 
forces,  and  destroy  key  dements  of  the  enemy’s  national  power  and  combat 
capaldlity. 

Air  power  can  be  used  defensivety  of  course,  but  idealty  as  a  complement  to 
its  offensive  capability.  The  coalition  displayed  a  balance  between  offensive 
defensive  forces,  emphaairing  defensive  opm'ations  earty  in  Desert  Shield. 
Later,  the  defensive  capability  was  used  to  defend  the  rear  areas  while  offen¬ 
sive  attacks  removed  Iraq’s  air  and  missile  strike  capability.  The  experience  of 
the  Iraqi  air  force  suggests  the  fete  awaiting  those  vho  rdy  totally  on  the 
defensive  in  aerial  warfare. 

Offensive  operations,  then,  are  the  k^  to  decisiveness,  but  air  attacks  must 
be  properly  focused  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  Air  power  theory  argues 
that  a  centralized  control  system  is  a  necessity  for  effective  air  warfare. 


Centralized  Control 

Operations  Desert  Shidd  and  Dwert  Storm  higfali^ted  the  importance  of 
the  cmitralized  control  of  air  assets.  The  command  structure  established  for 
planning  and  oontrd  ensured  that  all  available  aerospace  resources  from  a 
range  of  countries  and  services  were  smoothly  integrated.  This  process  en¬ 
sured  lhat  the  available  resource  were  directed  at  the  right  target  at  the 
ri|ht  time  in  order  to  get  optimd  results. 

The  Joint  Forces  Air  Component  Commander,  Lt  Gen  Charles  A.  Homer, 
and  his  staff  were  kty  to  the  success  of  the  Des^  Storm  air  campaign.  The 
centralized  command  structure  ensured  that  air  operations  supported  the 
stated  oligeetives  and  the  theater  commander’s  concept  of  operations.  The 
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flexibility  and  speed  of  air  power,  and  an  extensive  command  and  control 
sjrstem,  allowed  coalition  forces  to  react  to  changes  in  the  combat  situation 
and  keep  air  attacks  directed  at  the  most  critical  targets. 


Control  of  the  Air 

The  Desert  Storm  air  campaign  is  a  strong  example  of  why  air  power  theory 
places  such  heavy  emphasis  on  gaining  control  of  the  aerospace  environment. 
By  seizing  air  supremacy  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  campaign,  the  coalition 
virtually  ensured  victory.  The  coalition’s  early  attacks  demonstrated  the 
dominance  of  the  offensive  as  well  as  the  value  of  surprise  and  preemption  in 
aerial  warfare.  With  air  supremacy,  coalition  forces  were  able  to  conduct  all  of 
their  operations  without  interference  from  Iraqi  air  attack. 

In  the  face  of  coalition  control  of  the  air  and  blinded  by  an  absence  of  aerial 
reconnaissance,  the  entire  Iraqi  military  was  subjected  to  almost  constant  air 
attack.  In  contrast,  the  coalition  constantly  monitored  Iraqi  activities  from  the 
aerospace  high  ground;  and  its  air  forces  could  do  what  they  wanted  when 
they  wanted  with  little  concern  for  the  Iraqi  reaction.  The  coalition  seized  the 
initiative  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the  air  campaign  by  tjiWiTig  control  of  the 
air,  and  they  maintained  it  throughout  the  war. 


Quality  Wins 

The  coalition’s  success  in  seizing  control  of  the  air  and  applying  decisive 
ofiensive  air  power  reflects  another  theme  from  air  power  theory — Quality 
Wins!  Aerospace  combat  is  at  its  essence  technological  warfare.  Hierefore,  the 
most  advanced  technologies  have  an  edge.  Ck>alition  advantages  in  stealth, 
precision  attack,  satellite-based  navigation,  electronic  warfare,  and  nig^t  at¬ 
tack  capabilities  are  but  a  few  examples  of  high-technology  equipment  that 
contributed  to  the  coalition  victory.  A  common  assessment  after  the  war  was 
that  air  power  technology  had  finally  come  of  age  and  that  its  capabilities  had 
finally  merged  with  the  promise  of  theory. 

Quality,  however,  is  not  related  just  to  equipment.  People  use  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  plan  the  employment  of  modem  weapons,  and  the  coalition  clearly 
had  an  advantage  in  human  resources.  Good  coalition  leadership — well-edu¬ 
cated,  nondogmatic,  willing  to  allow  initiative  at  lower  echelons — helped  en¬ 
sure  that  coalition  air  forces  were  effectively  used.  At  the  tactical  level, 
coalition  aircrews  were  motivated,  hi^y  skilled,  and  well  trained. 

The  US  military  services  in  particular  reflected  the  high-quality  approach 
to  combat.  Tliey  benefited  from  a  decade  of  funding  that  allowed  them  to  field 
first-rate  equipmmt  and  from  skills  that  had  been  honed  by  extensive,  ag¬ 
gressive  training  fiem  the  individual  level  to  the  small  unit  level  to  the  large 
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unit  leveL  Ck>od  equipment  and  good  training  are  expensive,  but  the  invest¬ 
ment  paid  offhandaomely  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


Air  Force-in-Being 


A  ooroUaiy  to  the  importance  of  quality  in  air  power  theory  is  that  quality, 
and  therefore  victory,  flows  from  having  an  adequate  air  force-in-being  at  the 
start  of  the  war.  Only  a  force-in-being  can  be  honed  to  perfection  in  training 
and  have  the  skills  needed  in  modem  aerial  combat  The  rationale  for  this 
force  also  includes  the  importance  of  air  operations  in  the  initial  period  of  the 
war.  Decisive  air  operations  at  Ihe  start  of  a  war  can  establish  the  conditions 
of  victory.  Therefore,  no  country  concerned  with  its  national  security  should 
be  withimt  adequate  air  power.  Also,  the  necessity  of  having  an  adequate  air 
force  at  all  times  reflects  the  reality  that  a  quality  air  force — equipment, 
logistical  support,  and  training — cannot  be  easily  Imilt  up  after  the  start  of 
the  war. 

Beyond  simple  combat  power,  the  force-in-being  must  have  a  strong  support 
base,  especially  if  it  is  going  to  prqject  power  globally.  The  air  force-in-being 
requires  a  strong  logisdcal  base,  maintenance  support,  security,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  support.  It  must  have  adequate  reconnaissance  and  surveillance 
capabilities.  If  the  air  force  is  to  conduct  sustained  operations  overseas,  it  will 
also  require  preplanned  basing  agreements,  combined  training  exercises, 
prepositioned  equipment,  and  transportation  support — airlift  and  sealift.  Air 
power  is  not  a  simple  tool! 

Operatums  Desert  SBiield  and  Desert  Storm  illustrated  that  active  duty 
forces-in-being  can  be  backed  up  by  national  aerospace  resources.  The  air 
reserve  components  illustrated  their  value  in  important  support  capabilities 
and  in  adding  mass  to  the  combat  forces — a  mass  that  is  too  expensive  to 
maintain  in  Uie  active  force.  Amospace  operations  also  drew  on  civil  sys¬ 
tems— communications  satellites  and  airliners — to  complement  the  military 
assets.  Althoui^  aerospace  capabilities  are  generally  too  complicated  to  allow 
a  rapid  surge  in  production  for  major  weapons  systems,  the  US  military  was 
able  to  use  some  capchilities  that  were  in  developmental  stages  and  to  quickly 
develop  and  field  some  limited  systems. 


Victory  Through  Air  Power 

The  US  military  had  a  significant  air  power  capability  when  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait  This  force  was  well  trained,  well  equipped,  and  well  led — a  quality 
fixrce.  It  dejdqyed  rapidfy  to  stabilize  the  situation.  It  was  honed  throughout 
Desert  ISiield,  and  it  s^ed  the  initiative  firom  Iraq  at  the  very  start  of  the 
war.  The  aggressive  offensive  air  action  jnevided  the  foundation  for  victory 
throu|^  its  impact  on  Iraq’s  leaders  and  combat  forces,  and  on  the  national 
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capability  and  will  to  sustain  the  war.  In  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  the  air  force-in-being  of  the  US  military  was  decisive.  Its  operations 
provided  a  clear  example  of  the  continuing  relevance  of  air  power  theory  to 
the  modem  military. 
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